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TuE Registrar of the Brahmavidyashrama, my good 
friend Dr. Cousins, has been pleased to ask me to 
write a preface to these six lectures delivered by the 
President of the Ashrama, Dr. Annie Besant, its 
fotmder, during the week in which the work of the 
Ashrama auspiciously began. My first inclination 
was against complying with the request, for the 
simple reason that for me to pose as competent to 
; introduce to the general public, with any words of 
: mine, these brilliant discourses of my beloved Teacher 
J 4 F | would be a manifest presumption. But my disinclina~ 
tion has been overcome by the fact that my compli- 
: ance with the Registrar’s request would afford me an 
opportunity of giving expression to my great gratifica- 
- ; ) tion at the manner in which he and the letturers.of 
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the Ashrama have co-operated with the President- 
Founder, Dr. Annie Besant, in bringing into exist- 


a ce a : s :. ence this all-compr@hensive centre of the Yruest oe 
, @ , 4 World-Culture. . ° 
4 a - I have no doubt ‘that, when I ventured in 
. : December, 1921, to offer some remarks on the subject 
is : ; of providing in the National University, Adyar, the, <9 
. - : moral trainipg needed as oa preliminary to Yoga, 
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I was indulging in a 
But I amsvre that those 
prise and delight at 
lished fact within so 
t only for the limited train- 
d research 


es converging towards that con- 
ivine Spirit, 


the finale of human unfolding. 


That such is the wide scope of the work intended 


to be done in the Ashrama is indicated in the name 
felicitously chosen for it. No more appropriate and 
truer title could have been selected for our new-born 
institution. The Brahmavidya connotes a great deal 
more than the knowledge of Brahman (Supreme 


Being) attainable through intellect alone. The term 
. Vidya (knowledge) in such a context implies realisa~ 


tion of the Divine State of consciousness, which is 
the goal of all seekers after Brahman, A great 


aphorism says: “ Brahmavid Brahmaiva Bhavati” 
(the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman Itself”) ; 
and it is in this sense of becoming that the term in 
question is used in the Upanishads in reference to 
certain forms of contemplatiofi and worship of Divine 
Powers handed down By Rshis of yore. 

Next, as to the future éf what has been ushered 


in so silently ‘within the past few months ; it is 
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e 
and learning, that will be found on the banks of the 
Adyar rivet centuries hence, even as has beep 
described by a great Seer ; a central University for 
the promotion of studies along the lines indicated in , 
these lectures, with subsidiary centres in various party 
of the world, affiliated to it. I may add that my 
mind further sees, in this publication of the President’s 
inaugural addresses, the commencement of a beneficent 
literature which will go forth from this central institu- 
tion in times to come, when humanity has reached a 
higher level of consciousness and social organisation, 
and so gives greater scope for the spread of the ideas 
contained and indicated in these lectures. 

Now turning to the programme to be gone through 
by the students of the Ashrama, and to the ideals to 
be kept steadily before their minds; it seems to me 
that the students will profit greatly—especially those , 
who take up the full two-years’ course—not only 
from the point of view of their inner growth, but also 
of their usefulness and their value as members of 
society. P. 

As an essential item of such studies, the conductors 
of the Ashrama will see that the students thoroughly 
gtasp and assimilate the five vital and profound 
truths with which every aspitant to Brahmavidya 
should be familiar from*the outset. The first three 
of these fruths make up one distintt set, while the 
remaining two make up another. The former fall, 
under the category of Paramartha Satya—Truths 
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. 
which ase*absolute by reason of their specific relation 


with Brahman—in Its Spaceless, Timelesgand Change- 
less aspect of Transcendence. The latter set has 
« to be reckoned as Vyavahara Satya—Truths which 
"are relative because of their connection with those 
Divine Ideations which are working themselves out 
in Space and Time, and thus involve Change— 
Samsara or Evolution. i 
The gist of the teachings of the Sacred Science on 
the point under reference may be thus expressed : 
1. All verily is Brahman. co 
2. The source of everything whatsoever is to be 
found in Brahman’s own and very Nature. 
3. Everything from the ultimate standpoint is 
inevitable. 
4, Whatever promotes and forwards evolution is 
‘ Mantavya—thinkable, right. 
5. Whatever hinders or retards evolution is 
Amantavya—unthinkable, wrong. 
A student who leaves the Ashrama saturated with 
the knowledge and the spirit of the above all-import- 
ant principles, to speak of nothing else, will be likely 
to render some service of practical value to the com- 
munity in which his lot maf be cast, particularly in 
these troublous tinfes so embittered by conflict 
between race and race, and between class and class. 
He will know* that all who are at present subject to 
© a and harm at the hands of some of their fellows 
are but reaping what they had sawn in the past, 
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and that their sufferings are but the natural outcome 
of the law @f causation, of perfect Justice, which is 
none other than Brahman busy at work in manifesta- 
tion, ever adjusting what would otherwise be un- 
imaginable chaos into the ineffable Cosmos which it, 
is. The student cannot, therefore, help making large 
allowances for those inflictors of injury on their 
brethren, for he sees in these evil-doers but the 
instruments which the Supreme Law finds ready to 
hand in fulfilling Itself. He will therefore feel that 
suckt evil-doers, when their retribution overtakes 
them in due course, will have to pay heavily for their 
misdeeds, and that their case calls for pity more than 
for anger, resentment and retaliation. And therefore 
such a student, instead of fomenting hatred between 
oppressor and oppressed, as is now sadly the fashion, 
bringing both to misery and ruin, will seek to generate , 
good-will within the sphere of his influence however 
small it be. Futher more, this peacemaker, in 
trying to remedy the unhappy state of things which 
he encounters in the scene of his future labours, will 
endeavour to reform things by means which are 
Mantavya, sedulously refraining from resorting to 
the means of the opposite character, Amantavya, 
because of their tendency to Gestroy law and order, 
to kindle ill-will, which will necessarily find expression 
in violence, bloodshed and disorder, * 
If the Ashrama does nothing more than send forth » 

from time to,time students who will serve as centres 
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* of light -end amity in their neighbourhood, workers 


en the right lines in the interest of reconstruction, 
now so urgent throughout the world, the Ashrama, as 
_ their Alma Mater, will fairly earn the gratitude of all 
who are intent upon expediting everywhere the 
fulfilment of this greatest need of the hour. : 
With reference to the inaugural lectures in this, the 
first transaction of the Brahmavidyashrama ; they 
contain the fruit of observation and study of, and 
meditation on, almost every aspect of human life and 
activity, during over half a century, by the most 
versatile genius still happily among us, who has been 
all this long time strenuously perfecting herself, her 
intellect, her emotions, and bringing down that per- 
fection into her everyday life. These discourses are, 
therefore, rich with substance not merely to be 
tasted, but chewed and digested, by all who wish to 
enrich themselves by drawing upon such a rare ahd 
highly concentrated store of synthetical wisdom, Iam 
sure that few among those who study the discourses 
will have to say that they have not learned some- 
thing original and suggestive with reference to the 
subjects luminously discussed by the lecturer. Even 
students who are more or les§ familiar with the topics 
dealt with by her wilFfind them often presented from 
a point of view altogether new and exalted, and 
always with an eye to human welfare. An apt 
+ example of this will be found in the position taken 
that Knowledge is sacred, and the well-merited 
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‘denunciation of the iniquity of prostituting, sciéntific 
discoveries fpr sordid and mercenary purposes, and fgr 
destruction of life. It were well if the scientific world 
could realise the lamentable disservice that has been 
done to the cause of civilisation by the wicked use 
which has been made of some of these discoveries in 
recent years. As the lecturer points out, it is the 
misuse of these discoveries that compels the Powers 
who guide the destinies of mankind to bar, for the 
time being, the acquisition by the scientists of the day 
ofthe knowledge of forces of nature, the right use of 
which would enable humanity to make a heaven on 
earth. 

I conclude with the fervent prayer: May the bless- 
ings of the Guardians of our afflicted humanity ever 
rest on this Ashrama, the latest achievement of Their 
illustrious servant in her ceaseless efforts to carry out 
Their benign plans for the uplift of that humanity. 7 
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MYSTICISM: 
OR 
GOD MANIFESTING AS WILL 
From the unreal lead us to the Real. 
+ From darkness lead us to Light. 


From death lead us to Immortality. 


Tuat, my friends, is the real subject of this opening 
talk of the Brahmavidyashrama. You may remember 
the rousing cry that goes out from the Kathopanishad : 
“Arise! Awake! Seek the Great Teachers, and 
attend. For the road is hard to travel, verily narrow 
as the edge of a razor,” i 
Now, what is really meant by the western word, 
“ Mysticism”? It is the “Yoga” of the East. The 
word Yoga proclaims the Union; the word Mysticism 
implies more, perhaps, the way to the Union than 
the fact of the Union itself. What it really means 
is that the Atma in man (that fragment of Divinity) 
is seeking consciously to be ope with the Universal, 
“the One without a second”. Wherever you find 
anyone who is trying to walk along the naizow 
ancient way, he is seeking a path shorter, moze 
strenuous, more arduous, than the ordinary path of ; 
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evolation ; he is not seeking the unreal, the darkness, 
and death; he is seeking the Real, the Light, and 
Immortality. And it is written: “ When all the 
bonds of the heart are broken, then man becomes 
immortal.” In truth, he realises more than his 
{mmortality; he realises his Eternity. For it is 
written in an ancient Hebrew book; “ God created 
man to be immortal, and made him to be an image of 
His own Eternity.” The word “immortal,” like 
“ everlasting,” belongs, as it were, to time. The 
word “ Eternity ” means Self-existence, the realisagion 
that we are part of that who is the One. Mysticism 
means the seeking for that One; Yoga means the 
union with that One. Yet both are the Path, and the 
Path merges into the One. There is a fine definition 
in one of the Upanishads where it is said that ‘‘ the 
One, the only One, without distinctions, emanating 
from Himself Shakti (Power or Powers), creates 
infinite distinctions. Into Him the universe is dis- 
solved”. He is not Ishvara, the Lord of a universe ; 
He is Brahman. 

We find this as the goal of all religions, the outer 
ways of searching after God. But there is one great 
difference between the Mystic, or Yogi, and the 
religionist, in the ordinary sense of the word. All 
the Mystics ultimately agree, while the religions are 
maraed by differences. The path of the® Mystic is 
on2 and the same, no matter to what outer Faith he 
may belong, no matter in what outer religion he may 
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find his starting-point ; for the goal is the Unity, the 
union of theeapparently separate fragment with thé 
One from whom it comes, in whom it is ever insepar- 
ate. To be a Mystic means to step aside from the 
ordinary path of evolution, and to climb straight* 
upwards, as it were, to the mountain-peak whereon 
the Glory of the Lord abides. And so, wherever we 
find Mystics, they are treading the same path; 
wherever we find them, they are seeking the same 
goal; and wherever we find them, they are using the 
same methods; for the Path is one, and the methods 
are one, and the Goal is one. 

The methods are very fully laid down in the 
Upanishads of Hind@ism, and in other writings of the 
Illuminated Rshis, the Great Teachers of mankind. 
They have laid down many details, many conditions, 
which are necessary for the treading of the Path. 
And the conditions are hard: it is absolutely useless 
to try to minimise them, or to cover them over with 
soft words, or sentimental feelings. The man who 


“3 would be a Mystic is, as it were, challenging external 


nature; saying that he will do in a brief space of 
lives that for which millions of years are allowgd to 
the mass of the children of men. The difficulties 
cannot be realised till the pers8n begins to tread the 
Path. Their greatness, their severity, is always 
under-judged by the aspirant. He is eaer to advance, 
and he does not know the perils of the way that he is 
challenging; aad so, for thé warning of aspirants, 
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these cotfditions that I have just alluded to are laid 
down, so that people may realise what ét is that they 
desire to do, the immensity of the effort, and the 

+ qualities that are required, before the Goal. is 
rreached. Those qualities are the same wherever the 
Mystic may be found, among the ancient and the 
modern peoples. They do not change. They are 
part of that Eternity of which the Mystic is 
seeking to realise himself as part, and so necessarily 
they will not change, You may look upon Mysticism, 
if you will, as evolution crushed into the palm“f a 
hand, and estimate then something of what has to be 
done by the one who would try to achieve. 

In the Siitras of Pataijali, there are five definite 
stages which are preparatory to Yoga. Only in the 
last of them begins the practice of Yoga ; and they 

- are the natural stages through which every human 
ego develops, through which he must pass before he 
can even begin to think of becoming a Mystic. The 
first of them is the childhood of the ego, which 


Patafijali compares to a butterfly, fluttering about 
e 


from one flower to another, seeking honey everywhere, 
attracted by the beauty of the blossoms, with nothing 
stable or steadfast or concentrated about it. Sucha 
one, he says, is not fif for Yoga. The butterfly stage 
1s a natural state. There is no harm in it, no wrong 
in, it, nothing‘to be ashamed of in it. You do not 
Blame a child because it likes to play, because it 
Tuns after a bright téy, because it has developed no 
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steadfastness of will, no strenuous thinking.., But the : 
child is not fit for Yoga. “ 

The next stage Patafjali calls the stage of youth, 
which is confused, carried away by great surges of 
feeling, enthusiastic for one ideal to-day, for another, 
to-morrow. The emotions blur the thinking faculty, 
because they colour the mind ; because they give rise 
to prejudices, to bias, so that judgment is not clear’ 
and impartial. That youth, says Patajijali, is not fit 
for Yoga. 

Bhe next stage is that in which the individual is 
mature, and is possessed by one.dominant idea; one 
idea has seized hold of him, and drives him, controls 
him, allows nothing else, as it were, to come in. He 
will not argue, will not reason, will not consider what 
we call the pros and cons of the matter, is held in the 
grip of an idea. There are two sets of people who 
are held in that way, and the value of each of them 
depends on the truth or falsehood of the dominant 
idea. The maniac is held by one dominant idea 
which is false. You cannot persuade him but of it. 
He is in a grip that he cannot shake off, and it is 
based on a false thought. There is the other fixed 
idea, which makes a Ifero or a martyr. You cannot 
reason with them nor argue wth them. They throw 
everything aside. You may plead with them about 
public optnion, family responsibilities, parental love. 
They listen to nothing. There is one thing befdre, 
them alone, and that they pursue at every peril, nay 
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“at every certainty of destruction. Where the fixed 
idea that dominates is true, then, Pataijali S8YE, that 
man is coming near to Yoga. There are found in him 
qualities that you can see at once are necessary for 
great achievement ; strength of will above all, which 
‘s predominantly required for the Mystic Path. 

Then the fourth stage comes, in which the man 
“stands apart from his ideas, and chooses among them 
which he will follow. In the first three, you have the 
man living on the three lower planes of life—the 
physical, astral and lower mental. Now he passe# on 
to the higher plane, the plane of the ego himself ; 
and he knows he is not his thoughts; he knows he is 
not his emotions; he knows he is not his body ; and 
he stands, sometimes it is said, as a spectator, and 
out of the many branching roads before him he 
chooses the one road which to him is the right, the 
‘highest. He now possesses the idea; he is not 
possessed by it. He has chosen it; it has not seized 
him in its grip. That man, says Patafijali, is fit for 
Yoga. * 

In the fifth stage he begins the practice of Yoga, 
conscious that he is ready, by that which he has made 
of his own nature during those preliminary stages. 
He i fit for Yoga, and he may begin to practise it. 

While Patanjali has arranged the stages of 
ee er es 
have ene the =a thin i foe oasiabat 

thing in other ways. Not 
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in that precise way, which you may*.call” the 
very Science of Yoga, but rather in hints and suggese 
tions thrown out, which those who are ready for 
them will gradually assimilate. Looking at these, 
we find some things which will prevent a man from, 
treading the Mystic Path. For it is written that, 
not by learning, nor by understanding, nor by many- 
branched science, can a man reach the Supreme, 
or find the Atma within him. And it is written that 
the knowledge of the Atma is not gained by the 
Vetlas, nor by science, nor by understanding, nor by 
devotion, nor even by knowledge wedded to 
devotion; but these are the qualities by which man 
will approach the Supreme. 

Then there is traced out the Path on each plane. 
On the physical plane, temperance in all things, as 
Shri Krshna laid it down, and as the Lord Buddha, 
laid it down—the Middle Path. Not too much 
sleep, said Shri Krshna, nor too little; not too 
much food, nor too little; not the path of luxury, 
nor the path of tormenting the body; but that 
middle path of temperance in which dispassion is 
gained, in which the pleasant is not repelled when it 
is present, nor sought*for when it is absent. Either 
is accepted as it comes. Wealth or poverty, palace 
or cottage—all these things are unreal ; and on the 
physical plane dispassion is needed for*success in Yoga. 

Then we are taught we must control the emotion j- 
and thirdly we must conqutr the restlessness of the 
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mind; and it is said that when that is achieved, 
then: “He who is free from, desires and without 
grief beholds in the tranquillity of the senses the 
- Majesty of the Self.” 

Looking at it thus, we begin to realise how much 
must be done before we actually tread this Path of 
Yoga, this Path of Mysticism. We must learn the 
things that are necessary, and these are all on what 
is sometimes called the Probationary Path, the Path 
on which we get ready. And in order that you may 
realise that in this there is no difference beteen 
East and West, I may remind you that in the Roman 
Catholic Church—though it is not pressed on the 
attention of the ordinary Roman Catholic—this Path 
is also sketched out as possible ; and in a remarkable 
book, called The Graces of Interior Prayer, you find 
the discipline which is to be followed, a discipline 

like that which we have here; and that Path of 
Preparation for Yoga, that I have just alluded to, is 
called the Path of Purification, or Purgation, in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Just as the goal in Yoga 
is Union with the Universal Atma, Brahman Himself, 
so in the Roman Catholic Church they speak of the 
final success in the very strofig word, the Deification 
ofMan. Manis madt God. Asa great saint puts it 
vividly : “‘ Become what you are.” 
Bnd so in your study of Mysticism, when you take 
-it’ up in detail, it would be well to be on the look-out 
for these various stages. Note them,and recognise 
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them in many writers, in different countties, and in 
different ages. For always you will find these stages 
coming out in the different religions, whoever may be 
the Prophet who is the Founder, whoever may be the 
Teacher of any special creed. Looking at it in this 
way, you come to understand that all those higher 
qualities which man may develop and unfold in his 
evolution have to be developed on this Path, in order 
that it may be trodden with safety and without too 
serious set-backs. We are told that the Self cannot 
be*found by a man without strength—a profound 
truth. He needs the strength of endurance, the 
strength of steadfastness, the strength of concentra- 
tion, the strength of devotion, the strength of intellect. 
Every needed quality must be developed to the point 
of strength. This Path is not for the weakling. In 
that strength, one who sets himself to tread the 
narrow ancient Path finds that intellect is needed 
on the way; but it is written that beyond a certain 
stage intellect sinks back silent, and can carry 
us no further. Similarly with devotion; profound 
as it may be, that by itself cannot carry us to the 
Supreme; but it is also said that in the heart of 
him who is perfectly “devoted, wisdom springs up in 
process of time, for no great"aculty of the Self can 
develop alone. It brings others along with it, since 
all have to be blended ; and although we speak of the 
Three Paths to Union—the path of Janam, Wisdom 5 
the Path of,-Ichchha, Wik; the Path of Kriya, 
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Activity-yet they all join into one at the end, and 
they are all summed up in that junctign by the one 
word “Service”. All the faculties of intellect have 
to be raised into Pure Reason, that great quality of 
Buddhi, which is beyond even the splendour of the 
Higher Manas. Desire, turbulent in its nature, then 
becomes the immovable power of the Will. Kriya, 
which busies us with the outer world, has to be changed 
into Sacrifice, for only the action which is sacrifice 
does not bind. Good activity and evil activity alike 
bind us to the world, very different in their result“on 
character, very different in the direction that they 
give to evolution; but still a binding force, bringing 
us back over and over again, binding us fast to the 
ever-whirling wheel of life. And there is only one 
way in which those bonds, so exquisitely termed “ the 
bonds of the heart,” are broken, and that is by 
sacrifice, in which every action is seen as done by the 
One Doer, and the sense of separateness is lost in 
that very activity in which it is most emphasised in 
the lower life of man. 

Now what I have been saying is the very essence of 
Mysticism, which comes out in many ways of 
expression, some obscure and some clear; which 
comes out in all ageS of the world, whenever and 
wherever men have sought after Union with the 
Supreme. It ig well for your instruction that you 
study these various expressions of Mysticism, which 
you will find as you foKow its history-in the various 
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Nations of the world, and the various centuries of 
time. You will find the Mystic, the Yogi, in every 
grade of life, rich or poor, high-born or low-born, 
prince or peasant, but everywhere working in the same 
spirit and walking along the razor path to the same 
goal. Some Teacher is ever near him, guiding his 
more rapid evolution; tempering to his strength, as 
it develops, the difficulties and obstacles that have to 
be overcome. He is never really alone, although 
seeming to be the loneliest of men; never really 
deserted, for, as says a Hebrew Prophet: “ Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” 

But it is true that the Yogi has to face dark- 
ness as well as light. If he dwells for long in the 
light, he may be blinded by the splendour of that 
brilliance, which his eyes are not yet fitted to gaze 
into undazzled. Every one who treads that Path, 
knows what is called “the night of the Soul”. It 
seems to me that that is laid more stress upon in the 
West than in the East; that there are more rapid 
alternations of a catastrophic character, more 
ecstasy and more agony, in the experience of the 
great Mystics of the West than in those of the East. 
And I am inclined to think that this is due fo the 
fact that, on the whole, in the West the body has 
been too much disregarded. There is a profound 
difference® in the way in which the body is regarded 
in the East and in the West. In the East it is look-. 
ed onas embogying the Atma,eto be gradually purified, 
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: refined, zendered delicate and subtle, in order that it 
may be the vehicle of the Spirit. It is pot despised, 
except in those forms of Yoga which come under the 
famasic quality, of which Shri Krshna speaks when 
He declares that there are some whose tapas 
(austerity) is tamasic, who torture the body and “ Me, 
seated in the body”. Except in those errant forms of 
Yoga, the discipline applied to the body in the East 
has been that temperate kind of which I spoke ; and, 
as though to emphasise that, the Lord Gautama 
Himself went through certain forms of Yoga whtil 
His body was made practically useless for the purpose 
of life, and He sank fainting on the ground, and was 
revived by the milk brought to Him by a peasant 
girl. After that, He gave up the torture of the body, 
and was consequently looked on as a failure by the 
ascetics who surrounded Him. 

We are always inclined to run to extremes. It is 
much easier to be extreme than to tread steadfastly 
the middle path ; and I think it is largely because of 
that, that we find on the one side such great raptures 
of devotion, and on the other side such terrible black- 
ness of the sense of desertion. It is marked in its 
reality as one of the great ‘experiences that every 
Mystic has to pass* through—what is called the 
Crucifixion of the Christ, when the darkness comes 
down for three hours, and through the darkness rings 
uit the anguished cry of the Christ on the Cross: « My 
God ! my God ! why hast Thou forsakep me?” It did 
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not last ; it could not last. But one sometimes thinks 
that the shgdow of that apparent terrible desertion 
has left a shade over Christendom, so that even the 
final word, showing that there was no desertion: 
“Father! into Thy hands I commend my Spirit,2 
has not seemingly availed to remind the saint that, 
as the Son of Man is becoming the Son of God, for 
a moment he may lose the conscious touch with the 
God within, and with that, of course, the touch with 
the God without. That is an experience in the 
highest reaches of the Path, where everything goes, 
even the belief that there is a Self; and the disciple 
in the darkness simply stands, refusing to move lest 
he should. fall into the void, knowing in his deepest 
nature that this is only an attempt of Maya to delude 
him, to take away that without which he could not 
live in or out of a body, let alone as the Eternal, 
That is an experience that seems to be necessary, in 
order that a man may learn to stand absolutely alone. 
It comes out in a beautiful Irish legend, where a 
great warrior, fighting alone amid a host of enemies, 
and apparently deserted and betrayed, in his 
loneliness suddenly sees beside him a little child, 
the Child who is thé Son of God, born into the 
knowledge of His Eternal* Life. Such glimpses 
are given of great truths, from time to time, in 
the legends and myths that come down to” us, 
which are very much truer than what is called 
history ; forthe myth is the experience of the inner 
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life, ‘and« history is only the Maya of external 
events. e N 
Try, then, to carry through your studies this Light 
of Theosophy, the Divine Wisdom, which we find 
most fully, perhaps, by careful study of the great 
Upanishads. When you come to the lives of many 
Mystics that you will study, try to see in them what 
we may call their successes and their failures. Notice 
the differences, and yet the identity. You finda great 
Disciple, for instance, in Sir Thomas More, whose 
Utopia is not the dream of a dreamer, but the visfon 
of one who was approaching Liberation. You may 
see it in Plato’s Republic, disentangling it from the 
circumstances of the day, and seeing the great goal 
at which he aims, the perfect Society. You may see 
it with more difficulty in Jacob Boehme, the cobbler— 
and contrast it with that of the great Minister of Henry 
VIII—full of illumination, veiling his wisdom in the 
most abstruse formulz and symbology ; using alchemy 
and astrology as ways in which he can veil his 
meaning, because of the persecution to which he was 
exposed and the contempt of the City Fathers of his 
own city, who were not fit to touch his feet. But 
the cobbler lives, while the Cfty Fathers are all for- 
gotten, and is a signpost on the great Mystic Path, 
Then you will find the Cambridge Mystics, with their 
exquisite gleams of vision from time to time ? and the 
Mystics of the Church of Rome, like S, Teresa, like 
S. John of the Cross, elike Molinos,, the Spanish 
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Mystic, coming down, perhaps, to the, Quietist” 
School in France, with Madame Guyon, groping after 
the true Mysticism. 

Study them all and learn from them all, for much 
is to be learnt from the different angles of vision 
from which they look at God and at the world. 
Cultivate the spirit of the ‘pupil who, while he is 
studying, does not challenge the statements among 
which he is searching for the truth which they contain. 
To find truth in any writer, you must try to touch his 
lifesrather than his words, and that needs sympathy 
more than analysis; try to develop that sympathy 
with the thought, which will bring you into touch 
with the writer, and make you realise what he is 
striving to express, however much he may be failing 
in expression. And, if in this way you can follow the 
deeper thought, the higher knowledge ; if something, 
within you bids you strive, even though it may be 
long before you can expect to attain; then despise 
nothing, because it seems little, that may help you; 
and remember that you help yourself most when you 
are helping others. Give freely of any knowledge 
which you gain, so that any soul thirsty for the water 
of knowledge may frém you perhaps receive a drop 
or two ; for the drop that yon give to another becomes 
in you a springing well of the Life which is behind 
the veil. * . . ~ 

Do not fear the darkness. Many have gone throu$h, 
it before you., Do not feas that it hides anything 
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that ‘can.douch you, you who are eternal although 
embodied in flesh. That which you are seeking is 
not knowledge of the outer, but realisation of the 
inner, to realise your own Self as one with the 
Universal Life. That is the crown of Yoga. In the 
darkest moments, remember. the Light. In the 
moments when the unréal is blinding you, remember 
the Real. And if through the unreal you can cling 
to the Real; if through the darkness you never lose 
faith that the Light is there; then you shall find the 
Teacher who will guide you from death to immortality, 
and you shall know, with a conviction that nothing 
can shake, that nothing can alter, that God has made 
you in the image of His own Eternity. 
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I AN to speak to-day on the Religions of the world, a 
very much easier subject than that of yesterday. 
There is one profound difference between the question 
of Religion taken as Mysticism, and Religion taken 
in its various forms adapted to the various circum- 
stances, times, and conditions of evolution found 


when any special religion was promulgated. = 


There is one particular distinction that you might 
keep in mind between Religion as such, the very 
deepest, and the exoteric religions, those that have 

_ to do with the outer life of man and his growth 
through certain stages. That is the distinction that 
you find drawn in the famous answer given by Angiras 
to an enquirer as recorded in the Mundakopanispad, 
where the enquirer asked what was Brahmavidya. 
And the answer was that it was twofold: the Apara, 
the lower—which included everything “that was found 


in the Vedas, in Science, Literature, the Vedangas,” 


and Philosophy, such as the Systems we now call the 
2 
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wledge of Him by 


: S o on—and the kno 
Darshane’s and so on—an jhat was the 


1 else becomes known, and 
ae It is partly from that, that our name 
Brahmavidyashrama has been taken 5 because we ce 

etrying to unite these two, to recognise the lower, : e 
teachable, and the higher, the unteachable—that 
which one man can teach another, and that which 
every man must learn to work. out, discover, for 
himself. ort 

It would not be, I think, an untrue definition to say 
that everything that can be taught makes*® nee 
Aparavidya ; that which none can teach, but which 
is the revelation of the Self, to the Self, that is the 
Paravidyd. It is a distinction that is very seldom 
kept in mind. That Supreme knowledge, | the 
Paravidya, isa voyage of discovery for every individual 

«by himself. I spoke of it yesterday as very lonely, 
for that reason. Each traveller travels into an 
unknown country, and each must make his own 
discoveries, depending on the inner strength that wells 
up within him. No onecan teach him. In the one 
case he is continually being taught and helped and 
trained, shown how to develop his powers, shown 
how he may gradually grow in spiritual, intellectual 
and moral stature, 4nd so on. Each religion leads 
the human being, the ego, always, as it were, by the 
band, showing him how each part of his éomplicated 

+ mechanism is to be trained and disciplined ; leading him 
higher and higher, until, having gained to a great extent 
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self-control, the power of self-discipline, tHe mastery 


over all hisgvehicles, he then can use them for h® - 


onward journey, which he must tread alone. 

We have to deal to-day with what can be taught. 
Yesterday I tried to indicate some landmarks on the 
voyage of discovery, which each has to tread by 
himself. H.P.B. once said that she was expected to 
take her pupils to the Masters over the Himalayas in 
a Pullman car. But that is a feat of engineering that 
no one can accomplish. The pupils have to walk on 
thefr own feet. 

Now the special light which is thrown by Theo- 
sophy, and which ought to guide you in all your 
studies of religions, is that they all come from the 
same source. Each of them is delivered by a 
World-Teacher. Each of them begins a new stage 
of civilisation with its own peculiar mark ; while the 
religion given by the World-Teacher looks backward 
and around to see how people have come to the 
position they are in, and how to adapt the Ancient 
Truth to the new type ; still more is it the foundation 
of a new civilisation. A new quality dominates each 
civilisation, and each of these qualities is one gf the 
great jewels of religion, which is gradually developed 
by the ego as you cut a diam8nd, so that, instead of 
its looking like a piece of glass, you find that it 
reflects the colours of the ‘spectrurfi : it dissociates 
colour from colour, and shows that all of them ar€ 
present, even ¢hough one will*dominate. The perfect 
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the colours of the white 
all from the standpoint 
you sometimes get diamonds 
or even black, 


diamond;*which ‘reflects all 


of the jeweller. Then 
of a distinct colour—yellow, blue, 
fae coattinis) of each religion is the thing you 
have first to look for. What is it intended to evoke 
from the sub-race to which it is given? What is the 
special quality which it has to bring out in that sub- 
race, and what is the contribution of the sub-race to 
the vltimately perfect humanity? There is a ferm 
used by H.P.B., and by many of the Great Teachers— 
the term of “The Heavenly Man”. In one sense 
“The Heavenly Man” means the perfection of a 
Root-Race. For instance, there is the ideal of the 
Aryan Heavenly Man. He will show out many 
«qualities, but all specially dominated by what used to 
be called the “ fifth principle” or mode of conscious- 
ness, that of the intellect, and he will show it out in 
different ways. That will be shown out in every 
sub-race. In addition to that, every sub-race will 
show out what we may call sub-qualities, which are 
dominated by the mind (I am taking the fifth for the 
moment), are coloured by the mind, grow up in the 
atmosphere of the mfind, so that you can distinguish 
between the same quality in a fourth-Race man and 
a_4ifth-Race nfan. When we have our fifth Round, 
‘we shall know, H.P.B. used to say, what intellect 
really means. At preSent we have Manas developed 
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in the fourth Round of our Chain. Hence ‘it is 
largely clouged by Kama, shows fundamentally, the 
quality of the Lower Manas; and, while it is 


developed to an extent that to us often seems « 


magnificent in the geniuses of the Races, we are tolde 
that when it comes to the fifth Round, and the fifth 
Race, then in the fifth sub-race of that we shall have 
a brilliancy and power of intellect that at present we 
cannot conceive. 

That image of “The Heavenly Man” shows us a 
single body, as it were, into which all the qualities of 
the Race are brought, and also the sub-qualities. 
As that Heavenly Man is seen in the world where 
these lower divisions do not exist, where you get 
every individual and every Nation respectively like 
a cell and an organ in the human body, which has its 
own individuality but at the same time is dominated, 
by the Life of the whole body, so in the Heavenly 
Man you see a form in the higher world, and into 
this are built all the qualities and sub-qualitigs of the 
Race that He represents. I think you will find that 
to be a very useful idea to keep before your minds in 
the study of religions. You will first try to seg the 
characteristics common to all of them. Then, you 
will look for the things that ire separate in them, 
the specialities of the religion, the things that dis- 
tinguished one from the other. Tlfese two things, 
the unity and the specialities, are the things that yout 
want to select.out of the reli§ion in your analysis of 
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« 
it, so that you may get a cl eo 
special gift which that religion and sub-race give ig 
the building up of the ideal, “ The Heavenly Man s 
T have found in my own study that the way in which 
«Theosophy both analyses and synthesises—these two 
ways of the mind—helps us enormously in the clear- 
ness of our ideas, and in the relative importance 
which may be given to the different parts of the 
same subject. We are inclined to be lop-sided. 
We need a corrective, and that corrective is given us 
by the study of the Divine Wisdom. We are gbing 
to try, in the work which is done here, under each of 
the great heads, to utilise Theosophy as an illuminator. 
A phrase comes into one’s mind from one of the 
Psalms of David: “Thy Word is a Light unto my 
feet’’; and I think the Divine Wisdom is pre-emi- 

-nently a Light unto our feet. 

The next great idea that I want to take as a guide 
is that there is always a World-Teacher, one great 
Being ;, but He does not belong to one Race, as the 
Manu does. It is a rather curious point, and I have 
never been able quite to realise what it indicates, but 
some great principle must be indicated in the fact that 
a Manu and a Bodhisattvé always work together. 
They are a pair; and that at once suggests to us 
“the pairs of opposites”. They are supplementary 
to, each others and we can see, looking” back into 

cHistory, how These Two keep together ; how, when 
They are preparing fer Their high offices, They are 
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continually brought together into*the same life, go" 
through life together, helping each other, supplements 
ing each other, the deficiency of the one being made 
good by the excellences of the other. They are like 
two parts of a single form, and until you have the, 
two you cannot realise Their work. More and more 
They become assimilated as they tread the higher 
reaches of the Path. Where They pass on into 
Liberation, you find Them working still side by side 
until the sixth great Initiation—that of the Chohan 
—=«fter which They pass the seventh, but there One 
becomes the Manu of a Race and the other a Bodhi- 
sattva. I cannot say the Bodhisattva of a Race. 
That is the peculiar thing. The Bodhisattva takes 
up His function of Teaching at a point at which His 
Predecessor becomes a Buddha, and He comes in 
and takes a certain sub-race, say the fourth Root. 
Race, under His care, as the Lord Gautama did. 
He was the Bodhisattva who occupied that great 
Post through the later sub-races of the fourth Root- 
Race. On the other hand, the Lord Vaivasvata Manu, 
the Manu of the fifth Root-Race, took up His work 
of preparation long before, the work of separating 
His Race out of the*fifth sub-race of the fourth 
Root-Race. That went onethrough a very” long 
period of time in Atlantis, before He brought them 
by way 6f the Sahara, which was ¢hen a great sea, 
across Egypt into Arabia, where they settled fof a 
long time, apd then onward through Mesopotamia 
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“until the northern part of Asia was reached, and the 


shores of the great Northern Sea, and then a little 
southwards, where they finally settled” down round 
the waterway that separated the White Island from 
all the surrounding country, and built the “ City of 
‘the Bridge”. 

While you find the Manu and the Bodhisattva 
very closely connected, there is this curious differ- 
ence between them. The Lord Gautama appears as 
the World-Teacher in the fourth Race where He 
takes up that Office. The Lord Vaivasvata Manu 
works in preparation for His fifth Root-Race, taking 
it out of the fifth sub-race of the fourth Root-race 
and bringing it away and segregating it after going 
through long journeys. We know exactly in how 
many sub-races of the fifth Root-Race the Bodhi- 
sattva appeared as the World-Teacher. We know 
flow He appeared as Vyasa to the Root-Stock of 
the Aryan Race. Then we hear of Him as Thoth 
in Egypt, in the first of the Emigrations, the second 
sub-race. That name is more familiar in the 
records of religions under the Greek form of 
Hermes Trismegistos, the Thrice Greatest, so 
called to distinguish Hint from Hermes, the 
Messenger of the Gods, who was a Deva. The 
World-Teacher in Egypt was then known under 
the Egyptian name of Thoth and under fhe Greek 
name of Hermes. In The Book of the Dead, and in 
remnants of Egyptian records which have been 
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wonderful Revelation of His. Just as in the Hindi 
Religion He’ took the Sun as the great symbol of 
the Deity, and Narayana in the Sun became the 
centre of worship, so in Egypt you find a similar, 
symbol, spoken of as “The Light” more than as 
the Sun, though the latter is His manifestation, 
as in the Egyptian religion you have Ra and 
Osiris, different names for the Sun. But the funda- 
mental idea in’ the Egyptian religion is less the 
Sus than the Light through the Sun. In the Fourth 
Gospel there is the phrase: “The Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
That is a purely Egyptian idea. The Fourth Gospel 
was written in Africa, and is partly Greek and 
partly Egyptian. All the symbology is the Light 
and the Darkness. The powers of matter and of 
evil are typified in the great Dragon of the 
Darkness, He tears Osiris into pieces, and scatters 
his body, so that the pieces have to be put together 
before he can rise from the ashes of the dead. The 
great symbol of the Resurrection of the New from 
the Old is Egypt's symbol of the Pelican—called 
very often by other flames in Egypt—that feeds its 
young from its own breast. The Phcenix® was 
one of the names that it had, and the legend was 
that at 8ne time in the year a Bhcenix came “to 
Egypt and threw itself into a great fire which Was 
prepared for it. It was burnt to ashes, and a new 
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* 


Pheenix arose ffom the ashes—a vivid symbol of 5 


the way in which life is reincarnated in new forms ; 
and in that way the doctrine of Reincarnation was 
spread in Egypt. In Egypt, the King was bidden: 


¢Look for the Light,” that hé might remember, 


amid all his pomp and his pride of power, that the 
Divine Light shone in his subjects as in himself. 
The people were told: “ Follow the Light.” And 
in the Mysteries they were commanded, as they 
stood in the symbolic darkness: “Seek for the 
Light.” : 

Then again we know that the World-Teacher 
also was the Founder of the great Zoroastrian 
Religion. He came as Zarathushtra, and gave the 
second of the great migrations, the third sub-race, 
the Persians, their ancient religion which survives 
among the Parsis to-day. His last reincarnation 
in our fifth Root-Race was when He came as 
Orpheus to Greece, the Founder of the Mysteries 
there, as He had been of the Egyptian Mysteries 
and the Persian Mysteries. The Mysteries of 
Mithra came from the Persian Prophet, as the 
Mysteries of Greece had their root in the Mysteries 
of Orpheus. ° 

I ‘ought to have said that in His Third Mani- 
festation, in Persia, He took another form, the 
Fire. The Sur, the Light, the Fire, the$e are-the 
tree great visible manifestations of the Deity in 
these three religions. eIn the fourth | sub- race He 
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changed His symbol and adopted Soynd. The’ 


Orphic Mysteries work through Music; the ideg 
in them is Harmony, Beauty; and it is because 
of the ‘way in which notes are welded together into 
richer chords, that out of that the dominant, 
characteristic of the Greek Religion, shaping the 
Greek civilisation, took its note of Beauty. 
Beauty is the mark of the Greek or the Kelt 
(Greek is too narrow a name), just as Purity is the 
mark in Persia, and the Higher Science is the 
mark in Egypt, and the deepest Philosophy and 
Metaphysic was the mark in the Root-Stock of 
the Aryan Race. God was hidden in the Sun, 
the Light and the Fire; He was made manifest 
in Beauty. 

Looking at it, then, in that way, you have a definite 
Design. We have these four—the Root-Stock and 
its three sub-races—all under the same Great Being 
who then appeared as the Prince Siddhartha, the 
Lord Gautama, who became the Buddha, reaching 
Illumination at Gayd, under the Tree, who then, 
when He went to Saranath, began the turning of the 
Wheel of. the Law ; He lived for forty years, teaching 
His sublime form of tht great Wisdom Religion; and 
passed away from the world. His work as the direct 
Teacher of this World was over, and He gave His 
place to*the Rshi Maitreya, who ¢hen became the 
World-Teacher, the Jagat Guru or, as the Buddfists 
have it, the Bodhisattva. ° 
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Now through fhese four—the Root-Stock and its 
sub-races—you will find in every one of them a great 
appeal to the mind. Here in India, in the Root-Stock 
of the Fifth Race, the Race in which Mind was to be 
developed, look right back to the various works of 
literature in all four; you see everywhere the mark 
of Mind. The keenness of the intellect, the power 
and the grasp of the mind, show out strongly in the 
Indian. When you come to Egypt, you see the lower 
mind at work under the guidance of the intellect ; 
later, when we come to look at Science, we shall 
have to recognise the great lead given by Egypt. 
‘The Wisdom of Egypt” is one of the phrases of 
the older world. Then, when you come to Persia, 
you find the purifying quality, and much stress laid 
upon Purity, because it is on the purity of the mind 
that true insight depends. In Greece, Beauty was 
the salient outer mark, Beauty as the expression of 
mind. You have the power of the Greek mind, which 
comes out in the wonderful structure of the Greek 
language, its melody, power, virility, and perfection 
of form. Whether you take it in the Greek Arts, 
like their Architecture which still remains the model 
of Europe ; whether you take'it as science ; whether 
you think of it as thesperfection of form in statuary, 
painting, or literature, trace it down through those 
schools of Ancient Greece and Egypt and see how 
they re-flower in Arabia, under the inspiration of the 
Prophet of Arabia, who gaye one of the,most splendid 
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definitions of science that has ever’been given to us ; 
on the whole, of these the mark of the Lord Buddhay 
the Buddha of Wisdom, is stamped. You find in all 


these that the Lord Gautama Buddha shone out in » 


Wisdom pre-eminently, and among His followers Hee 
is called the Buddha of Wisdom. 

Then there comes a great change, and a very 
remarkable change, a change for which I think you 
should try to find the reason in your studies. I will 
indicate it, as it seems to me in the light of Theosoph- 
ical study. Instead of the Buddha of Wisdom you 
have the Buddha of Compassion, the Lord Maitreya ; 
a change of atmosphere, as it were. To Him is due the 


. wondrous Krshna cult of India, of which people do not 


seem able to find the origin. It seems to have come 
full-grown. It bears the great characteristic of India, 
the idea of supreme devotion to a special Incarnation 
of Love. You have to think of Shri Krshna as the 
Child Krshna, the youth Krshna; sporting with the 
Gopis, playing on His Flute, and drawing everything 


, © Him by the wonderful melody. All the animals 


and birds were said to come round Him, and the very 
trees were said to bend towards Him. He begame, 
as the Child, the very Ideal to worship in the Indian 
Home. It is profoundly inst®uctive and moving to 
see how that appeals sometimes to people whom you 
would scarcely think would be so sensitive. I have 
sometimes given to people, whom I knew to be 
devotees of the\Lord Krshna’, one of those little tiny 
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é 
ivory carvings, the size of the thumb, of Shri Krshna 


zs a Child. I gave one of these, one day, to a 
Vaishya gentleman, a merchant, who seemed to be a 
« Most unpromising subject for devotion in his dutward 
manifestation. I knew him to be a devotee, and so I 
gave him the Baby Krshna. I was surprised at the 
way in which he took it into his hand and just gazed 
at it for atime; and then tears began to roll down 
his cheeks and he whispered: “Oh! The little 
Child ! The little, little Child.” And that idea of the 
Child as the Ruler and Supporter of the world may 
be said to be the very heart of the widespread Krshna 
cult. It is said that when His foster-mother thought 
that He had put something into His mouth, she tried 
to open it, till He laughed up at her and opened it, 
and then she saw the universe within it. 
~ Lastly, you have in Christianity—and that is the 
special point you should think over—you have, as its 
great mark, the development of individuality, because, 
without _the development of the individual, the next 
stage in evolution, that of the sixth sub-race, could 
not come in a powerful and really useful form. It ~ 
was ecessary to develop the concrete mind, . the 
combative mind of the individifal, in the fifth sub-race ; 
a ee is laid in Christianity 
between the twe civili Has Sat ated 
y isations of East and West turns 
very largely upon that point. 


y Christendom, in its 
political aspect, is based on the i 


indiviqyal, and hence 
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the doctrine of Rights—the rights df the individual— 
is ‘absolutely necessary for this development. Or 
the other hand, the Asian civilisations, and pre- 
eminently that of India, are based on the family, not 
on the individual, on the man in Society, not on thes 
man in isolation. The husband, the wife, and the 
child—that is the social unit in India. The human 
being is not single, isolated. The human being is the 
man, woman, and child. And so you get the phrase 
of the Lord Manu, where He says: ‘“ Woman is 
created to be a mother; and, to bea father, man.” 
You have, then, on the one side a family, and on the 
other an individual, as the unit in Society; and the 
dominating idea in the one is Duty and in the other 
Rights. 

When you come to the sixth sub-race, you will 
come back to the ideal of the family—individuals 
uniting together in Society, and working for the 
common good. And that is indicated in the second 
great characteristic of Christianity, which,is, first, 
the development of strength, and then the use of 
strength, not for oppression, but for Service. When 
the disciples of the Christ quarrelled as to who should 
be the greatest among them in the future kingdom, He 
rebuked them and said: “‘ The greatest among You is 
he that doth serve. I am among you as he that 
serveth.”* You have the ideal of Sesvice as the other 
side of Christianity; and, linked together with the 
development,of the individual, it means that the 
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greater the strength a man has, the greater is his 
responsibility and his power of Service. Strength 
should be used to uplift, and not to trample down. 
Those two ideas are the great contribution of Christ- 
janity to the world and to the civilisation founded by 
the fifth sub-race of the Fifth Root-Race; it is for 
the religion of the West, of the fifth sub-race, to 
gather up these things until they shall balance each 
other in the perfect development of the typical man 
of the Fifth Race, in which, if you look at it 
from the standpoint of the higher world, the Manu 
is the Brain, the Bodhisattva the Heart. 

You will notice that the Bodhisattva comes for the 
last time, as the Lord Buddha, at about the middle 
of the Root-Race. Three sub-races preceded Him, 
three sub-races are to follow Him, and He is born in 
the Root-Stock. I do not understand why it should 
be so; but there must bea good reason ; it may be 
that, in the course of the comparative examination 
of religions, some ray of light may be possibly found 
in your studies. I have often thought it over, but 
have never been able to find a satisfactory answer to 
my own question on it; and you know, when one 
becomes a student of the Wisdém, one tries to discover 
for oneself ; one doesnot like to trouble the ‘Masters 
with questions. It seems absurd to bother Them 
with our small cdifficulties. So I shall be Very glad 
if,‘out of your studies here, some light can be thrown 
on this problem of thetwo great Entities who came 
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up together, age after age, coming through a Chain’ 
before our own, side by side; and, at the particular 
point of culfnination in the high Initiation—into the 
offices eto which only three of the Hierarchy are 
appointed, the Manu, the Bodhisattva and the Maha-, 
Chohan—have this curious difference with regard to 
Their relationship to the Race. Probably some 
connecting link is wanted between these Races, which 
may be forged by this peculiarity of the Manu, on 
the one side, and the Bodhisattva on the other. 

} do not know whether, in speaking of the particular 
religions which came out of the teaching of the 
Bodhisattva, before He became the Buddha, and the 
Christian religion, and the two yet to come, to be 
founded during this Race by the present Bodhisattva, 
who will become a Buddha in the Sixth Root-Race— 
lam not forgetting the special gift to the earth, with 
which He is still so closely connected—it puzzles you 
that I should draw a distinction of arty kind between 
Beings so unspeakably more highly evolved than 
anything which we are able to compass with our 
intelligence : why one is called the Buddha of Wisdom 
and the other the Buddha of Compassion. Both 
these splendid qualities*are needed in what we call the 
Heavenly Man, both in the Head and the Heart. If 
you look at the lives of the two, taking the life of the 
Lord Gattama after He became the Buddha, and 
the life of the Christ as He manifested in Judea,-as 
can be gathered fairly accusately from the Gospels, 
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: nce in quality is shown 
There is a story of the 
g her 


“You will find that this differe 
eut in a very marked way- 3 f 
Lord Buddha to whom a woman came, carryin; 
dead child; she came to Him, as toa great Teac! “a 

with powers over life and death, and prayed that the 
child’s life might be restored to the body. The 
answer of the Lord Buddha was a somewhat strange 
one. He told her to go to the different houses near 
by, and to bring Him a mustard-seed from any house 
in which not one person had died. She went off 
joyfully, because she thought that life would ceme 
back to her little one. She went from house to house, 
but nowhere did she find it. Every family had lost 
some one by death. Finally she came back and said : 
“Lord! I cannot find it; there is no house in which 
some one has not died.” On that fact He based His 
teaching of the Law to which all mortals were subject, 
and by the wisdom of His words He took away from 
her her sorrow, and He enlightened her mind. He 
told her of the universality of death, and therefore 
the folly of mourning over a special manifestation of 
it, and thus removed for her the root of sorrow. There 
you had His great characteristic, the radical curing of 
sorrow. That was His speciaFmission—the cause and 
cure’ of sorrow, the understanding of those great laws 
under which we live, by which, once understood, all 
Sorrows cease. , ° 

. “lf you contrast that, for the moment, with the 
story of what is called the raising of Lazarus, or of 
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the daughter of Jairus—a ruler whose little daughter 
had died—in each case the Christ was appealed to; 
and in each He called back the life that had tempor- 
arily fl€d, moved by the sorrow of the people round 
Him, giving a concrete example of Divine Compas-* 
sion, of Sympathy. The sorrows of the sisters who 
had lost their brother, and of the father who had 
lost his daughter, were lifted away from them, by 
giving back to them the one they loved. In the 
Lord Buddha shone out the Wisdom of God, 
martifested in the Laws of Nature, obedience to 
which would put an end to pain ; in the Lord Christ, 
God’s Sympathy with the sufferings of immature 
Humanity. Are not both priceless revelations of the 
Nature of the Life in which “ we live and move and- 
have our being”? Should we not be the poorer if 
we had only been given one? The two sides of tha 
Divine life, the Wisdom-side and the Love-side, both 
are equally necessary to the helping of humanity, 
and the lifting of the world. ° 

One ventures to think, in looking at these mighty 


"Two, whether it was because the harder side of man 


had to be developed, the combative, the struggling 
side, necessary for the development of the individual ; 
whether, because of that, the *correction was given 
to it in the manifestation of the Christ with His 
wonderful® tenderness for human suffering, which 
suggested the underlying Love when the Law struck 
the heart with.anguish, in order that the mind might 
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not harden the heart, and Love might not be wholly 

. Jes which create 
submerged, even in the strugg ar 
Individuality. This is only a suggestion which has 
come to me as a possible reason why theré should 
‘be the difference between the two methods of 
dealing with sorrow, the great sorrow of death. 
There was no danger, in the time when the Lord 
Buddha lived, of the element of love disappearing. 
The family ties were too strong to make it neces- 
sary to strengthen the feeling of obligation. On the 
other hand, when the individual had to be déve- 
loped, when more and more antagonism arose by this 
development of individuality, just in the same way 
as reincarnation became submerged because it 
diminished the value of the individual life, and 
made it one of a great chain in which the achieve- 
ements of one life could make up for the failures 
of another, so in the development of strength it was 
necessary to teach man that tenderness must go 
with strength, so that it might be used for the helping 
of those around him, instead of crushing them down 
with mental indifference to suffering. 

Bnt what are we but children, making reasons 
for the actions of Those high as the stars above us ? 
And yet, I think it is instructive for us to try to 
understand. We may make mistakes in our child- 
isbness, but still it may be useful that we Should try. 
To dwell in reverent thought on these wondrous 
Ones must raise us. ‘There is no danger of any 
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° 
of you slipping into the blundér of making an 
adverse judgment, a comparison in that sense, te 
the detriment of a mighty Teacher of mankind. 


They thanifest different qualities of perfection for o 


our helping, adapted to the circumstances of thee 
time. We may perhaps be able to bring out of 
that, in our analysis, that we also must adapt 
ourselves to the conditions in which we find our- 


selves and bring the right remedy to each disease. ; 


This is not a question of comparison of greatness, 
but only of putting two perfections side by side, 
and realising how they supplement each other, and 
how each is necessary for the ultimate perfection 
of humanity. 

It is along these general lines that I would 
counsel you to study the separate religions, because 
in that way you learn that they are not rivals, but 
sisters, and that our duty to those of any religion, to 
which we may not ourselves belong, is to try to 
learn from the difference to enrich our awn, and 
not to find in the difference a cause for unkind 
judgment or harsh criticism. 
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Wir this morning’s subject, Philosophy, we pass 
into another division of our constitution. You Will 
find it helpful to bear in mind in your studies that the 
various branches of human thought, of human emo- 
tion, and human action may be looked upon as the 
foundation of certain great divisions in the human 
constitution. It is one of the illuminating conceptions 
of the Divine Wisdom that, wherever we look, 
whether it be at the divisions of mankind, the divi- 
sions of Races, the divisions of Nations, and so on, or 
the divisions of the human constitution, we find that 
they are all built up on the great manifestation of 


Ishvara as triple, sub-dividing again into seven. If” 


you ,take that as a kind of basis, examining it, of 
course, with your own minds, and adapting it with 
your own thought, you will find that you will not 
Stray very far from the central line of thought in each 
Case. 6 

« In our first two subjects, Mysticism and Religion, 
we were dealing especially with the activities of the 
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human being in the two higher planes of his being, in 
the fivefold universe, the Atma and Buddhi. In 
relation to Buddhi we have as reflection the emotional 


plane, emotion and Buddhi being very much more 5 


closely related to each other than Manas and Buddhi.e 
And that division comes out very plainly in modern 
Philosophy, where it seems to be recognised by men 
like Bergson that, in looking at the human being, we 
must distinguish these stages of evolution; and what 
he speaks of as instinct—accumulated experience, as 
it f sometimes called, born with a creature—is relat- 
ed to Buddhi rather than to the intellectual faculty. 
The fact is that there are very few people at present 
who can initiate any form of activity from the Buddhic 
plane. From the emotional, however, in its highest 
stage, there is a response from that quality, that 
characteristic, or mode of consciousness, that we speak 
of as Buddhi. Both really deal with the emotion of 
Love, in its lower and in its higher forms, and that is 
the great unifying force. It is Love that draws to- 
gether, while, on the other hand, Intellect divides and 
drives apart ; it is the I-creating principle. 

In man we have the triplicity, Atma, Buddki and 
Manas. Atma is sometimes called the triple Atma, 
because, in the case of the higher human evolution, 
Buddhi and Manas merge, disappear, in Atma, giving 
it that reproduction of Ishvara, which you may cqrry 
right up to the Saguna Brahman, the triple aspect’ of 
the Saguna »Brahman, that® reproduces itself in the 
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Ishvaras of the ‘many systems, and again in the 
eonsciousness of man. 3 

Looking at that consciousness, we find that it 
unfolds, in its descent into matter, the Atrha, and 
cthen, putting forth the other aspects, as it were, it 
takes to itself certain atoms of the two succeeding 
planes. There you have the reincarnating entity, 
the life which lasts from incarnation to incarnation, 
the reproduction really and primarily of the Monad, 
part of Ishvara Himself; and then the unfolding of 
that, stage by stage, in order that there may be'the 
evolution of matter, which has to correspond with 
the unfolding of Spirit. Then you have the reflection 
of that again in the lower divisions, which we often 
call the personality of man, the reflection of the 
creative activity of the intellect in the concrete 
ynind; the emotions and passions reflecting in dense 
matter the unifying power of Buddhi; and finally the 
highest, the Will, the Atma, reflecting itself in the 
organ of action, the physical body. When you have 
that outline in your mind, so that it is always 


there, and so that the various studies that you take : 


up fit themselves into it almost instinctively, you find 
your study very much clarifiéd ; and perhaps that is 
especially necessary when you are dealing with the 
enormously complicated subject of the philosophies 
Of the world. From one standpoint these may trench 
en Religion, not by assimilating Buddhi, but by the 
necessity which is often felt by the analytic faculty of 
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the human reason of unifying its’own thoughts, of 

definitely recognising certain great principles out of 

which all else flows, and rising into the Intellect, 
with its*synthesising faculty. 

Now, what is Philosophy ? The word means “ thee 
love of wisdom”; but when we ask what it really is, 
we find it is the definite intellectual attempt to 
understand the universe in which man finds himself 
as apart. In most Philosophies, but not necessarily 
in all, primarily the object of research is the nature 
of God; the second object of research is the nature 
of man; and these two are brought together, and 
Philosophy endeavours to ascertain and express the 
relation between them. So you have God, Man—as 
symbolising the universe, the I and the Not-I—and 
the relation between these ; thus the constant attempt 
of the highest human Intellect is to form an intellece 
tual system, which ought to be complete in all its 
parts with regard to this great triple object. 

I was obliged to make a reservation, because in 
some systems the first (God) is left out, as, for instance, 


* in the Sankhya. It begins with a duality, Purusha 


and Prakrti; and you have a profoundly intergsting 
account ef the method of evolution in Prakrti, by 
what Pataiijali calls the prdpinquity of Purusha. 
Purusha is there as a witness, but is at the same time 


the inspirer of everything, setting® in motion the \ 


machine of Prakrti. The word “ propinquity is 
rather a curéaus one, as it irfiplies nearness in space ; 
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° 
but, if you take ‘it as the establishment of relations, 


you will have a truer and fuller idea. The Sankhya 
philosophy is sometimes spoken of, I think unwisely, 
as atheistic. If you take the word a-theisti¢ in the 
‘true Greek sense of the term, as meaning “ without 
God,” the “a” being a privative, it does not imply 
any sense of antagonism. It is not anti-theistic. It 
deals with the derived, as it were, and does not 
concern itself with That from which the derivation 
of Purusha cum Prakrti takes place. But, as you are 
aware, the Sankhya system is constantly put as a pair 
with the Yoga system of Pataiijali, which is called 
the theistic Sankhya. Putting it into other language, 
we should say that the Sankhya has to deal with the 
involution of Life into matter, and the evolution of 
form shaped and moulded by that Life; and it is 
along that line its great author seeks to present an 
intellectual view of the universe, or, in other words, 
a philosophy of the universe. 7» 

Patafijali deals with the origin of all, and teaches 
the mystic way to Self-realisation: how that Self- 


Realisation is to be brought about ina thoroughly . 


scientific manner; and it is the abstract science of 
his exposition which places his special examples and 
explanations in the gtade of Philosophy, rather than 
in the form of Mysticism, or Religion, although so 
very closely allied to both. Ad 

* When you take the definite view I am suggesting 
of the constitution of man, you sometimes find 
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reconciling points, where people without that know- 
ledge have found differences and antagonisms ; and 
this is peculiarly so in the case of the greatest of all 
systems, the Vedanta. There you have the crown of 
the human Intellect. You find it penetrating the* 
Upanishats; you find it when you come to Greek 
philosophy, to the German philosophy of later times 
and so on, always reproducing certain great, all- 
embracing ideas. But the Vedanta is spoken of as 
divided into three views, or schools: the Advaita, 
without duality ; the Vishishtadvaita, the Advaita with 
a difference; and the Dvaita, Duality. Unfortu- 
nately those who follow one or other of these three 
Systems are very apt to quarrel vehemently with each 
other. It is a characteristic of intellectual systems 
that, until the unifying force of the Spirit is felt, 
intellectual divisions are so sharp, so clear, so empha- 
tic in their statements, that their exponents very 
readily rush into somewhat unphilosophical anta- 
gonisms, especially those who think more of the words 
than of the spirit of the philosophy itself. Really 
what you have in those three systems is the idea of 
Liberation which, you must remember, underljes all 
the Indian schools of Philosophy. - You have there 
the different types of Liberation, according to the 
angle of, vision which is taken by the student in 
each case. * e 

If you take the Dvaita, the Duality, there the man 
is striving upwards towards"the Ego, and is thinking 
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St that Ego as “passing into Buddhi, merging | in 
Buddhi. Putting that ina rather more concrete form, 
at the first great Initiation, the causal body, called 
« Vijfinamayakosha, dissolves, breaks up. The con- 
esciousness, impressed with everything which has been 
gained by the exercise of the Higher Manas, passes 
on into Buddhi, and realises the union of lives. There 
is the distinction, constant and permanent, between 
the creative or emanating Life, and the fragments of 
that Life as embodied in the objects of the universe, 
and in the higher form of humanity, the “ crowf of 
creation”. Man rules with the strong Intellect, 
marking out individuality. He reaches the Buddhic 
plane, and that is his Liberation. On that plane he 
knows from within, and not from without. He loses, 
as it were, the intellectual aspect of looking outwards, 
which is the great mark of the Intellect, the recogni- 
tion of the Not-I, bringing out, of course, the recogni- 
tion of the I, and finds an inner union of his life with 
all livese 
Then, in the Vishishtadvaita, you have the idea of 


Liberation where Buddhi, in turn, passes into the ~ 


Atma, and the original triple Atma again appears— 
if one may use the phrase—Ss an entity, though the 
word entity gives the idea of separation. 


Then you have the Advaita. You have in that the 


merging of the triple Atma in the Monad of the 
Theosophical terminology, the Fragment of Deity— 
the Father, from thé standpoint of the fivefold 
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universe ; the Son, from the standpoint of the seven- 
fold universe, in which the Son ever remains in the 
bosom of tHe Father, never separate from Him, but 
as a cefitre in Him. 

And this leads me to say one word which, I think» 
you will have to keep as a steady thought right 
through, in all the questions that you meet in the 
various philosophies as to the meaning of “ absorp- 
tion,” the Nirvana of the Buddhist, and the various 
ideas of Moksha, the true Nirvana of the Hindi. In 
all*of these, if you wish to have the nearest approach 
to the truth that human limited intelligence and con- 
sciousness can gain, you must not think of what is 
called the drop merging in the ocean, that is, of the 
drop disappearing, which is the idea that the western 
student of eastern Philosophy usually adopts. What 
you have to think of (though it seems a contradictiog) 
is the drop expanding into the ocean, and still keep- 
ing its own centre. It would not be much use 
building up individuality if, at the end, all was to be 
thrown away, and the individual was to be the same 
on returning to “the bosom of the Father,” as 
when he came from it. That is not the view which 
comes frgm an incredsing knowledge of the expan- 
sions of consciousness, which ds, after all, all that we 
have to guide us in our own experience. If you take 


the consfiousness of the Higher Egos you have a yey 


strongly marked Individuality, a very distinct sepafat- 
ing body—using that wordefor a kind of permanent 
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enclosure of matter in which resides a certain stage 
of consciousness, which is essentially the I developing 
its I-ness, intensifying that sense of the 1, by contrast 
with the universe around, in which the I does not 
cfind that its own consciousness is working. He is 
looking at it from outside, not from within it; and 
so he feels intensely the sharp separation between the 
I and the Not-I. But when the I-ness drops his 
causal body, his material from the higher mental 
plane, and passes on into the Buddhic, there is an 
immense expansion of consciousness, but there is'no 
loss of that centre ; he expands so as to include any 
of the consciousnesses which are acting on that plane. 
In a sense, he becomes all of them, and yet he never 
loses the sense of his own centre. He identifies him- 
self with another with a closeness of identity that we 
know nothing of below that plane. But still there is 
the subtle memory of past experiences which gives it 
a little different hue, or colour, or fragrance, or 
whatever delicate word you can use to symbolise an 
existence which is almost impalpable and yet that 


remains, colouring, as it were, the Buddhic conscious- © 


ness. There is that tremendous expansion ; and if, 
when you are studying the various philosophies, you 
keep that in mind, you will find every now and then 
a phrase which becomes intelligible when you have 
tnat thought in your mind. In Plotinus, yoa will find 
a wonderful description of Buddhic consciousness, in 
which he speaks of the Star which is itself and all the 
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other Stars, as the striking fact of what we should 
now call the Buddhic body—or rather, the Buddhic 

sheath, to nfake a distinction between the enclosure 

and the appropriation of matter which does not 

separate. The Buddhic sheath is a radiating Star, not, 
an enclosure. If you see a person in the Buddhic 

body on the Buddhic plane, you do not see an 

enclosure; you see a Star radiating out in all direc- 

tions, whose rays pierce your consciousness so that 
you feel it to be a part of yourself, and yet not quite. 
It is almost impossible, except by a series of contradic- 
tions, to describe states of consciousness to which our 
language does not adapt itself. Of course, in Samskrt, 
you get an enormously more developed form of langu- 
age, from the philosophical standpoint, than in 
English ; yet in trying to make people understand, 
you must use a language that they will understand, 
and Samskrt is known by comparatively few people 
in the West. We are rather trying to eliminate the 
Samskrt terms without loss of accuracy. The 
experience of the Buddhic plane is not translatable 

* into words down here; but you do get indications of 
it, and they are generally called (when people read of 
them with no realisation of what they ifean) 
“obscure,” “ vague,” “ indetegminate,” etc. But it 
is quite clear, and not vague, to anyone who touches 


it. It iseone of the great facts of copsciousness that —>* 


you can never understand a stage which you have fot 
reached. You cannot understand consciousness by 
o. ‘ 
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looking at it frorn outside. I was answering a letter 
yesterday in which there was the question : “ Why did 
God make the universe ?”’. I suggested tliat there were 
many possible reasons, but that a kitten cannot under- 

«Stand why a man spends his time reading a book 
instead of running after a leaf on the ground, because 
the consciousness of the kitten is not developed 
enough to read a book; and we are all nearer to the 
kitten than to Ishvara in one sense, in our comprehen- 
sion of His nature. It is quite true that 


Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet, 


but you have to stretch your consciousness to accept 
contradictions. 

On the other hand, when the consciousness begins 
to dawn, as it has to dawn, through the help of some 
gne greater than yourself (otherwise it would shatter 
you), when, enveloped in the consciousness of another, 
you may touch the next plane, then the sense of 
absolute unity comes upon you, and you may say 
that the difference does disappear, but it disappears 
by expansion and not by extinguishment. That is 
why, I said that, if you would think of the drop 
expanding into the ocean an& sharing the gonscious- 
ness of the ocean, you would have a truer idea of 
Nirvana, which so Many western writers call an- 
~~ nihilation, though it is the fulness of Life. * 

a fe a would be shattered. If 
mént of films of mgtter, however 
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fine they may be, you will find that they have a certain® 
limit of vibration, and that they can answer to and 
reproduce cextain other limits of vibration. You also 
find thgt, if you take a very much more rapid rate of 
vibration, you break the enclosure, shatter it to 
pieces. That is true of all aggregations of matter,” 
so far as we know them. There is a limit beyond 
which they cannot respond, and then they 
simply are shattered. That would be the effect 
if you were suddenly to find yourselves on the 
Niryanic plane, if not prepared for it. You would 
simply have to burst, like a bubble vanishing. It is 
a very long job to build it again, the film of the 
bubble. Therefore people are prevented from going 
into it, unless it may happen that persons may be 
taken into it, to show them certain occurrences, 
certain truths, and then they are shielded, just as a 
diving-dress is given to the man who goes into water. 
Protective sheaths are possible all the way up. 
There is, in the Buddhist Philosophy, a wonderful 
sentence of the Lord Gautama Buddha, where He is . 
Striving to indicate in human language something that 
would be intelligible about the condition of Nirvana. 
You find it in the Chinese translation of the Dhafima- 
pada, and the Chinese edition has been translated into 
English in the series of books known as “ Triibner’s 


Series”. eHe putsit there that, unless there was 


Nirvana, there could be nothing ; and He uses varieus 
phrases in order to indicate,what He means, taking 
4 o- 
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“the uncreated and then connecting with it ithe created ; 
taking the real and then connecting with it the eae 
He sums it up by saying that Nirvana 1 and that, i 

it were not, naught else could be. That is anattempt 


“(if one may call it so with all reverence) to say what 


cannot be said, It implies that unless there existed 
the Uncreate, the Invisible and the Real, we could 
not have a universe at all. You have there, then, 
the indication that Nirvana is a plenum, nae void.? 
That idea should be fundamentally fixed in your 
mind, in your study of every great system of 
Philosophy. So often the expressions used may seem 
to indicate a void. Hence the western idea of 


) The following are the shlokas referred to: 

Bhikkhus, the uncreated, the invisible, the unmade, the element- 

pega beatin eed fcaates toed (unt fell fas) ata’ Oreat eat visible, the 

made, the conceivable, the compound, the produced ; and there is an 
uninterrupted connection between the two. 


«  Bhikkhus, if the uncreated, the invisible, the unmade, the ele- 
mentary, the unproduced was nonentity*, I could not say that the result 
of their connection from cause to effect with the created, the visible, 
the made, the compound, the conceivable was final emancipation. + 
Bhikkhus, it is because of the real existence of the uncreated, the 
invisible, the elementary, the unproduced, that I say that the result 
of their connection from cause to effect with the created, the visible, 


the made, the compound, the conceivable is final emancipation.— « 


Udanavarga, xxvi, 21—23, 
* “If nirvana was annihilation.”—P, 

+ Nges-par-hbyung. This term ist generally used for niryanita 
(Pali. niyyiniko), “final emancipatign”. See Jaschke,S. V. * Nges- 
pa.’” The Commentary explains it by “that which really exists, 
consequently the condition (bhava, dngos) of the other world is not 
nothingness. All conditions (dngos) are related, and it cannot be 

.is one that is isolated: light is’ (corfaected) with 
darkness, heat with cold, etc.... What then is nirvana ? It is the 
ili of suffering and final emancipation (unges-hbyune) and life (dns) 
without end.” See Commentary, Vol. LXX, fol. 93. 
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annihilation. If you, think of it as fulness, you will 
realise that the consciousness expands more and more, 
without losing utterly the sense of identity; if you 
could think of a centre of a circle without a circum- 


ference, you would glimpse the truth. © 


In the various system§ of Philosophy that you will 
study, you will take up, of course, the six Darshanas 
of Hindiism. You will study the Advaita Philosophy, 
perhaps the most all-inclusive. The Intellect endeav- 
ours to translate into terms of itself, and therefore 
necéssarily into clear-cut ideas, the great truths of 
the Spirit. There is where the difficulty comes in. 
If you desire to develop your Intellect (I am putting 
the lower mind aside), you must be prepared to face 
a perfect clarity of atmosphere, and many people call 
it “cold”. Intellect is not supposed to be “ warm” ; 

that is the function of emotion; and intellectual grasp 
is blurred by emotion. Intellect is essentially that 
which (taking up from the lower mind all that it has 
analysed) synthesises this into some likeness of a 
part of the great truth which the Spirit hands down. 
“It must be partial. Just as the white light of the 
sun, passed through a prism, is split into colours, so 
is it with gthe Intellect’ in the human consciousness. 
It is literally a prism, and, whef the white light from 
the Spirit-world shines down, the intellect Splits it 
into coloufs, and it cannot quite re-corfbine them, apd 
is therefore always imperfect. You distinguish ‘t* 
from the caperete or scifntific 


view, because 
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science confines itself to the outward-looking 
observation of phenomena and to the process of 
classification. And from that it gradually tries to 
find out some underlying unity by induction$ and so 
it finds a law of Nature, a great principle unfolding 
into a series of phenomena, and so on. The Intellect, 
whose “nature is knowledge,” does not work in that 
way. It recognises truth by its accord with itself. 
Leibnitz spoke of perfect knowledge as finally 
intuitive. That is why I do not quite like the word 
“intuition” for Buddhi, as there is an intellectual 
intuition which is entirely different in kind from the 
intuition of Buddhi, which is really Self-Realisation. 
I do not know how Leibnitz included it in that per- 
fect knowledge. What it does mean, looking from 
the standpoint of Hindt Philosophy, is that Intellect 
is (as just quoted from a Upanishat) of the nature of 
knowledge. It is knowledge itself, contracted into 
this individualised form; and the peculiarity of it is 
that intellectual intuition is not a matter of reasoning 
out, as the greater part of Philosophy is, but a matter 
of direct recognition. The only thing to which I have' 
been able to compare it satisfactorily in my own 
mind, is the different way in which a musician 
judges a note of music, from’ the way that a scientific 
man calculates the number of vibrations that make 
up the note. The scientist will tell you e€actly how 
‘much one note differs from another by the number of 
vibrations. The musitian does not, bother himself 
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about the vibrations ;, he knows by his own trained ear 
whether a note is true or not, whether it is sharp or 
flat compared with another. If it is the least out of 
perfect “accord, he recognises it by hearing. He does 
not have to reason it out. He hears a discord, and® 
he also knows if it is in perfect accord. The more 
perfect his ear, the more overtones he hears. That 
is the quality that you have in the Intellect. It és 
knowledge: that is its nature. If an external impact 
is in any way inaccurate, the false note is known by 
the’ Intellect. If the external thing is true, accurate, 
then it will be in perfect accord with the Intellect 
and will be recognised as true. That kind of simile 
may help you to the realisation of what is really 
meant. The nature of the Intellect is jarred by what 
is not true; and, according as the body of the I is 
perfected in organisation, so does his own nature 
come out through the veil of that causal body in 
which he is clothed. 

When you come to deal with the Gnostits of the 


< early Christian Church, you will find in them, if you 


have the patience to worry out what is meant by very 
obscure wording, some wonderful philosophicad rays 
of Truth ¢oming out, and indicating to an extragrdin- 
ary extent the union betwéen the higher vision 


exercised by the Intellect, and the vision that iste 


reached by development of the Higher senses, I 
mentioned Plotinus, and he and some others, like 
Valentinus, will give you what you need. Valentinus 
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‘atlea to explain \hat he tiled 40 explain, because, he 
gaw by a high development ol clalpvoyance and 
brought the obeervations dows to the p' hysical plane, 
@ That is neither the mystical nor the intellectual way 
*of doing it Te was by the development of the bodies 


that he was seeing to a very, very high point, It was 
not gained by reasoning, nor by sinking into himself 
and finding the very centre of Life. He was con- 
cerned with the unfolding of Life in forms, and saw 
the higher worlds of being, the earlier stages of the 
creation of a system. 

You will find Mr. Mead’s works on the Gnostic 
writers very valuable for your study. It wants 
patience, because it is very obscure. It is a curious 
mixture, imaging by a kind of mathematical arrange- 
ment by the Intellect phases which are not normally 
known. 

You will also find the more orthodox Christian 
philosophies distinctly valuable. The Gnostics were 
regardetl as heretics, and were turned out. You 


will find the Philosophy of the Schoolmen worth | 


studying, if you have the metaphysical Intellect. In 
all these you must try to see from the standpoint 
of the writer and thinker, not from your own. If you 
come to the puzzle:** How many angels can dance 


on the point of a needle?” it does not seem to be a 


very useful subject, Yet you will find some of the 
subtlest reasoning about it, which has meaning for 
those who are in tune with it, and it will lead you to 
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the understanding of certain other subtle things in 
Religion, which otherwise are incomprehensible, such 
as the real meaning of Transubstantiation. 

The “Doctors of the Middle Ages are very well 
worth studying, both Christian and Mussalman, and® 
in the latter you will find the Vedantic Advaita very 
finely and acutely put. In these, where pure meta- 
physical reasoning is concerned, you will find much 
illumination. As I said, there is nothing else so akin 
to the Advaita Vedanta as these, but the difficulty is 
to"get at them. They are written in Arabic. They 
were translated into the dog-Latin of the Middle 
Ages, and are only very partially translated into any 
modern European language. One knows them only 
in fragments. The French and Germans have trans- 
lated bits of them, and my own very scanty knowledge 
of them depends on those fragments; yet I hawe 
found nothing more subtle than the working of the 
Arabian intellect, founded on the Neo-Platonic 
Schools of Greco-Egypt. The study will efable you 
to bridge over the gulf between Hindiism and Islam. 
Unfortunately very few of the modern Mussalmans 
seem to care to translate these for our benefit, well 
worth studying as they are. I had the British 
Museym searched when I wahted to study them, but 


found only some translations into monkish Latin. Pes 


Very little of them is found in Engltsh. A 
Side by side with this you will take the great 
philosophy sof Buddhism, ne of the most subtle in 
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the world. I am not sure how far the Zoroastrigns 
have recovered their philosophy, but, there 1s one 
thing which is common between the Philosophy of 
Zoroastrianism and that of Hindiism, and that is the 
“pantheistic and polytheistic elements. I hardly know 
whether it belongs to Philosophy or Religion. We 
must call Spinoza a philosopher, but his form of 
Pantheism cannot be said to be religious. It is pure 
Philosophy. On the other hand you may take the 
extension of that in Zoroastrianism and Hindiism in 
what is called polytheism; it is the making intellig- 
ible of the mechanism of the universe through Beings 
who are the manifestation of Ishvara in limited forms 
—the Angels and Archangels of the Islamic and 
Christian Religions, and the Devas of the Hindi and 
Buddhist. Where that illuminates Pantheism, you 
have Religion in its most perfect form. It appeals to 
all stages of intelligence, and not only, as Philosophy 
does, to the higher Reason and the Intellect of man. 
You Will certainly study the Greek Philosophy and 
find how closely it approximates to Hind@ism. Pytha- 
goras was initiated in Egypt, but He came over to 
India- and found some of His philosophy there. I 
hope you will also find a place in your studées for the 
Neo-Pythagorean philosophy, which was taken up 
by Giordano Bruno of Italy, and carried on by him 


— * 


until it brought Itim to the stake. He has in that the 
Fighest Ideal of Deity, and at the same time has a 
scientific view. It is an interesting combination of 
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Philosophy and Science, at a time when the pursuit 
of both, or of either, was very dangerous. 
You have an enormous range of study before you. 


When you finish the six months’ course, you willbe » | 


very much more hungry for knowledge than when® 
you began it. Your mind will be better furnished, 
and you will desire to go on studying. 
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LITERATURE AND ART: 


OR 


GOD MANIFESTING AS BEAUTY 


THE subject that we have to study this morning is 
one which is enormously wide. Naturally you may 
say that Literature divides itself into many branches 
—the branches which you will study day by day in 
the courses which lie before you. Everywhere we 
find a form of Literature belonging to Mysticism, 
another belonging to Religion, a third belonging 
to Philosophy, a fourth belonging to Science, 
and so on. The whole of these clearly could 
not be included in one course of lectures, but will 
come naturally under their own divisions. You 
will be‘studying the mystical literature obviously in 
connection with the study of Mysticism, because there 
is not only the experience of the Mystic, but the 
record of that experience as embodied along a very 
definite line of Literature. In religions wé find those 
marvellous Scriptures belonging to each, which stand 
out from everything else in the way of the written 
teaching of mankind. There you have a group of 
“books that seem to stand alone, coming obviously from 
what are sometimes called God-illtminated men. 
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Tg them all the religions look up. These make on 
them commentaries, and take from them texts, and 
use them in the teaching of their own religion. They 
are the standards and remain ; they are apart from all 
the other literature that may be developed in con-* 
nection with each separate religion. So, when you 
deal with Philosophy, you have a great department 
of Literature there especially dealing with philosophy 
and metaphysics, the work of the higher mind, just 
as_in the other two cases you have the seeking of the 
realisation of the Self, and the Buddhic illumination 
of the intellect giving the religious literature. Then, 
again, when you go into the consideration of Science, 
you find a very special Literature belonging to that, 
Dealing with our last point, Social Evolution, there 
again you have a number of great books written by 
the giants of our race long before their time; amd 
then a number of modern books dealing with the 
problems of our own times, brought about by a special 
form of civilisation. . 

What then is it that is specially intended for 
our line of study ? What is included under this name 
of Literature with the addition of Art? I should say 
that it includes all that tends distinctly to the Culture 
of man as distinguished from hfs Education. Educa- 
tion more implies first the drawing out of the faculties 
of the pupil, and then the supplying of such knowledge 
as is suited to those faculties, and by that supplying 
the further development of the faculties themseives, 
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with the result that you have 2. man who possesses a 
large amount of learning along one line or another. 
The object of Education is to bring about the 
development of the natural faculties, and the 
evolution of a man who is competent to deal 
effectively with some special branch of knowledge. 
There is a well-known saying that an educated person 
should know one subject thoroughly, and should 
know something of every other subject. By such 
study you get, as Bacon said, “a full man”; a man 
full of knowledge, full of information, full of the 
power to give out that knowledge, and utilise it for 
the benefit of those around him. 

When you come to Culture, you seem to come 
into an entirely different atmosphere. If one might 
use a simile drawn from operative masonry, you 
might say that in the one case all the rough material 
is brought for the building, stones hewn out roughly 
and prepared for their places; while you might say 
that culture is the polishing of the stones, the taking 
of the comparatively rough stone and changing it 
into the polished stone, which is fit to take its place 
in beautiful building. A cultured man is a man who 
is essentially polished in every respect. His mind is 
polished ; is beautiful‘in appearance; has had all the 
rough excrescences chipped off it and the polish put 
omit. He is a fnan who can fit himself to any society, 
‘who can accommodate himself to the peculiarities of 
any individual; and {n one sense, -fr the social 
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union that I am hoping to indicate to-morrow, 

Cs : 
Culture is even more important than Education. A 
cultured mah is a man whose whole nature has 
undergene a certain refining process. His manners 


will be polished ; his words will be well chosen, and, = 


suited to the particular subject with which he is 
dealing. If he is a speaker, he will not speak in the 
Same way on a religious subject, an economic subject, 
a commercial subject. He will adapt himself to the 
subject, and use the style suitable to each. He isa 
man who is congruous in all his parts. They fit 
together well. They make a complete whole, 
You do not find in him any great gaps or de- 
ficiencies, any uncomfortable corners that run into 
other people. The cultured man is the ideal of 
a social unit. He is able not only to adapt him- 
self, but also to make himself pleasant and acceptable 
to people of all types; and especially, when people 
Speak of social equality, you have there a thing for 
which Culture is essential. You need to have in 
your schools not only Education definitely taken up 
“on a subject, but that atmosphere, that moral as well 
as mental training which smoothing away defects of 
character, either in d¥ficiency or in excess, makes a 
man able to associate” pleasantly with a sente of 
giving and receiving, in connection with all the people 
whom hé meets. . 
There is a phrase that I have sometimes used in 
dealing with, the grades in society to-day, that all 


generally very different. 
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reasonable people sharing similar opinions on the 
matter in hand, can work together, wHERSCGl their 
so-called social rank, but they cannot Piay together. 
The tastes of cultured and uncultured people are 
The kind of humour, for 
instance, that amuses one is regarded by another as 
unpleasant. So you cannot have pleasant social 
intercourse unless you have in a Nationa certain 
definite amount of Culture through which all children 
pass, and catch its atmosphere—that refinement of 
mind, emotions and body which enables people eto 
mix together without jarring. 

I only suggest that to you as the difference between 
Education and Culture, because, as it is my own 
view, it largely governs the subject I want to put to 
you this morning. There is’ no particular kind of 
Literature that you would put aside as being purely 
cultural; but you will find parts of all Literature 
which have this peculiar effect on character. For 
instance, in Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia, 
in books of that idealistic character, you have 
a very strong element of Culture. That which & 
ought to be brought out in every man to make 
him ‘a good citizen is essentially a cultural pro- 
cess." A certain hahit of “mind and emotion is 
necessary. Mind and emotion must both be con- 
trolled, both disciplined, and neither fnust be 
allewed to run into excess. This produces the very 
essence of what is called good manners—tolerance, 
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broad-mindedness, mutual respects Owing to the. 
ancient tradition in India, you find gentleness, kindness 
and courtesyapractically universal among all ranks of 
people, except among those who have suddenly gota 
wrong idea of Liberty, and think it means the asser- 
tion of the Personal self, and who for a time lose that 
grace and balance which, owing to the very ancient 
tradition of Culture in India, bring people of different 
types together without jarring, or finding any in- 
compatibility with each other in what they are doing 
or enjoying. 

I have used the word tradition ; and there is a 
certain literature-tradition which essentially lends. 
itself to that which I am defining as Culture, You 
cannot confine it to any one of the departments that 
T have mentioned. You will find it present wherever 
the language is very carefully chosen, where what 
we call “ diction” is very good, where the emotion 
expressed through that diction is refined in its nature. 
It comes, of Course, a very great deal into,poetry, 
because the limitations placed on poetry—or that 


used to be placed on it, I should perhaps say—are a 


certain discipline of the mind and the emotions, 
Poetry peculiarly lends itself to Culture, and a Study 
of the grédt poets of the world, will almost inevitably 
bring about a cultured man. He will be very many- 
sided. “He will have lost the aggressive side of his 
own particular Nationality; he will be able to syn, 
pathise with athe people of ather Nations, with the 
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i hich characterise any 
fi f thought and emotion w! 
te fais And that is one of the advantages 
co very many of us have thought of, although I 
Bf . 
know it is not very much thought of to-day, to which 


the older Universities of Europe specially lent them- 
é 


selves. The study of Greek and Roman eae 
has this cultural effect very largely. The study is 
the classics is a little bit out of popular favour at the 
moment, but it has an enormous value. The EARS is 
true in the East of the study of Samskrt and Arabic, 
the two great classical languages, from which) others 
are derived, in the East. I ought alco) to include 
Persian, a very beautiful language, particularly de- 
veloped in its sounds and in its harmony. 

I pause for a moment on the cultural value of 
poetry, for this reason, that I am afraid the doctrine 
is now a little heretical, and does not quite square 
with the modern idea of poetry. It seems to me that 
in poetry you need two things, a beautiful thought, 
and also melody and harmony in the rhythm of the 
language ; and I find it very difficult to accept as 
poetry certain lines, beginning with capital letters, 
which do not have any rhythm or any apparent 
relation of harmony to each other. They do not 
seem to make a chord, but rather a numberof strokes 
struck at random, That may be one of the prejudices 
which old people are apt to acquire with gegard to 
new things. For all I can tell, the poetry which, 
from my standpoint, is, not poetry, however fine in 
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dea, may become thespecial form in which the poetic 
Muse may hereafter choose to clothe herself. But 
some of the attempts that one sees in modern writings, 
where fhe thought is trivial and the thythm is only 
remarkable by its absence, do not appeal to me 
as poetry which is likely to produce that equipoise 
and harmony, which should be the characteristic of 
the cultured man. I come across lines that only seem 
to be poetry by having capitals at the beginning of 
the lines. They may be something on the way toa 
greater thing, like cubist painting, that may be very 
fine, but my eye cannot see it. I dislike also the 
artificial languages that are occasionally invented for 
the benefit of mankind. It might be useful to have 
a common language which antedates the Tower 
of Babel, but not the modern ones, which are 
patched up like a quilt. But these may be pres 
judices, and it is not wise to insist that things in the 
world of the future shall shape themselves after the 
pattern that old people most admire. It’ is for 
you to decide what you mean by poetry. I mean 
great thought, a noble thought, an inspiring 
thought—an idea that jis fit to turn into an ideal— 
clothed ing exquisite language. There may be many 
degrees of that, but where Harmony is distinctly 
thrown aside, rejected rather contemptuously, my 
old-fashioned ear says it is not poetty. There age 
certain effects which may be made by a definite’ 
ruggedness of language, adopted for the purpose, 
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You may have idea: 
trophic, you may hav 
and you may adapt yo 
the thought; and that, 
‘aa regard to prose. All r ane 
has in it this element of rhythm, an itis a 
aN that is, curiously, often ignored, especially 
posike younger writers—I do not Mee. well- 
known writers, but people who are aie to 
write. They do not utilise the: resources of the 
language in which they are writing. They repeat 
the same word over and Oren again, whereas in 
fine prose you find no repetitions of words which 
beat on the brain, as it were, by their repetition. 
You use synonyms, or pronouns, and you should 
eertainly, I think, use the fineness of your ear 
in choosing, say, the number of syllables in which 
you end some sentence. That may seem to you 
artificial, but thought goes very much faster 
than words. One of the great defects of spoken 
prose—that which ought to be either a lucid? 
statement of certain facts, beautiful by its lucidity, 
or which should be oratorical—one of, the great 
defects which you* notice in so many public 
speakers is that they finish anyhow, without coming 
down to the gtound gracefully. They end abruptly, 
‘Itke an unresolyed chord in music, and you feel 
you are left in the &ir, In any paose or poetry 


s whichvare startling, catas- 
e cataclysmic circumstances, 
ur sound to the expression of 
I think, is the very essence 


really fine 
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which is intended 4o be spoken aloud or read 
aloud, you must regulate the music of your sentence, 


There are afways three or four ways of finishing a 
sentencé. If you want to bea speaker, these must 


come into your mind when you are reaching the ” 


end of your sentence, and you must choose the one 


which is most musical. It is really very easy, 
I remember once saying to H.P.B. in my early 
days: “I am not in the least clairvoyant.” She 
Said; 


“You are exceedingly clairvoyant.” I did 
not® like to contradict her, as she was a difficult 
person to contradict ; besides, one preferred to 
think over a thing that she said, that did not 
strike one at first as very helpful ; and so I quietly 
waited, and she said: “How. do you finish up 


your sentence when you are speaking?” I said: . 


“TI see two or three different endings before my 
eyes, and I choose the one that seems most 
musical.” She said: “That is clairvoyance—to 
see a thing that is not physically visible ; to’be able 
to look at and choose among a number of things 
"that you thus see, is a form of clairvoyance.” 
What one sees is a form which does not belong 
to the physical body, but to the mental body. Your 
mental body sees it and sends it down to the physical 
brain. As a fairly old speaker, I recommend to the 
younger ones among you that you shéuld deliberately 
choose the form of words, when you finish up your 
sentence, wlrigh produces a musical, harmonious 
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c n the ‘people whoa you are addressing. 
heads faster than words, and it is quite 
URRUE LE Bee ik thing a good thinute ahead 
easy 50 mls if me: is absolutely neceSsary, if 
of your oe ity o mdaeilyptiie speaker. Tae 
SS hag pee is necessary in great writing, 
os after all, you hear the read sentence almost 
as much as you do the spoken sentence. It 
always makes a certain effect upon your sense of 
sound, and is either pleasant OF unpleasants 
according as that sense of sound is satisfied or is ‘hot 
ae yen come to the consideration whether it is 
possible to assign works of Literature to the various 
divisions of the mind and emotions of man, and 
whether there is a style which in one case makes it 
Literature, i.c., which is permanent, and, if absent, 
makes it mere writing that will rapidly die. Look- 
ing at writing from that standpoint, it is quite clear 
that ydu can allocate certain Literature to certain 
definite lines of the courses you are to study here. I 
need not trouble you about this, but everything that® 
we should call Literature in the technical sense of 
the term—without stating tHe subject with which it 
is déaling—must be an expression of beauty in some © 
form. I put at the end of that little summary 
thgt I gave 4n yesterday's New India” that the 
various subjects are really manifestations of God 
in certain ways, and it seems to,me that that 
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which characterises Literature is that it is a mani- 


festation of God as Beauty. 
This is trte, of course, supremely of Art, But 
after al® you may as much have artists in words, as 


artists in stone, or colour. All great Literature has » 


that characteristic of Art. It is well for every one 
who desires to be a creator—and every writer is a 
creator to some extent—to remember that it is his 
duty to be a channel for the manifestation of God 
as Beauty. It is that which makes Greece so 
wortderful in the Literature of the world, simply as 
Literature. The language in itself is beautiful in 
sound. It lends itself to beautiful writing. But in 
order that it may be a channel of Beauty in the true 
sense of the word, it must also be exceedingly 
accurate, must exactly express the thought, must 
give the reader the idea which is in the mind of 
the writer. 

There is nothing more wonderful in the manifest- 
ations of God in Nature than the fact that they are 
all beautiful, and the more closely you examine into 

“them the more marked does that beauty appear. It 
sometimes seems that the one work of Nature 
in modern days is fo re-make into beauty the 
natural beauty which man has destroyed in Very 
many of his proceedings. Take one of the most 
beautiful® districts in England, as an example of what 
I mean. In going through some of the Midlahd 
counties you, get a very beautiful kind of almost 
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garden landscape’; hills not tog high } curves always, 
not sharp crags, or edges, or points. The whole of 
the country is a little more than undufating, but the 
style of the ups and downs is really undulating like 
waves. There are a great many trees, and hedges 
Going through it in the train you come 
A large part 


and flowers. 
across a little bit of it now and again. 
of that country, unfortunately for itself, had iron and 
coal in it, with the result that men began to mine it, 
and in mining they did not think of the beauty ; they 
destroyed it. They flung out the stuff they did‘not 
want in great black heaps, as ugly as they could be, 
at the top of the pits; so that the landscape was 
disfigured and rendered repellent instead of attractive. 
As time goes on, Nature turns these heaps of shale 
into little hills, and makes curves on them. Birds 
grop seeds on them, and gradually plants begin to 
grow, and you get a coating of verdure; tiny shrubs 
grow into trees; and so the ugliness created by man 
is changed into the beauty that is Nature’s natural 
expression. One reason for that is that Nature 
works absolutely by Law. She is the perfection of 
discipline and self-restraint, and however far you go, 
and however minutely you examine Nature, you still 
find’ that God cannot manifest Himself outwardly in 
form except by beauty. He cannot manifest without 
the manifestation being beautiful, Any* one who 
studies with a microscope knows it. He knows that 
tiny creatures, invisib: to the naked ¢ye, are full of 
‘ 
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beauty. Their forms,are graceful Very tiny crea® 
tutes, like the wonderful diatoms, have geometrical 
patterns exquisitely engraved on them, which cannot 
be seensby the naked eye. 


Gradually, as you find that everything in Nature. “» 


has a beauty of its own, you realise that the life 
which is behind every form is a Life of Will and 
Wisdom, of which Beauty is the inevitable ex- 
pression; and then you will naturally try to adapt 
yourself to that, that your work also shall have this 
element of beauty. Accuracy is necessary. Loose- 
ness of expression can never be beautiful; and it is, 
I think, because that was the great characteristic 
of the Keltic sub-race, of which the Greek was one of 
the early expressions, the beauty which you still find 
in all the branches of that sub-race, that the Latin 
races of Europe, the Italians, Spaniards, French, 
the Highlanders of Scotland, the Kelts of Ireland, 
always endeavour to shape their ideas into beauty ; 
the yearning after the beautiful, the hunger for it. 
France is a very good expression of that in 
e Literature. There is extreme perfection in her 
Literature from the artistic standpoint. Words 
exactly match the ideas, so that you cannot help 
knowing °what the writer mgans. The sameword 
is not used for two ideas, nor is one idea expressed 
in two or three words. There is a phrase: 
“That which is not clear is not French.” If¢you 
contrast that with German, you will see the 
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erences Verye often in German you have to 
read a very long sentence twice over, because thére 
are so many parentheses in it, so many ejaculations 
thrown into it, and then the rather curious way of 


having the verb at the end. I have known a German 


sentence lasting over two octave pages of print, 
That sort of thing is parodied by Mark Twain, 
You will get enormously strong thought in German, 
magnificent thought, but the expression is often ag- 
gravating beyond description, and you may almost 
say that the peculiarity in the language is shown out 
largely by the people. Probably it is truer to say 
that the peculiarity of the Teutonic type creates the 
Structure of that language. It is the very opposite 
of Samskrt, the “ perfectly-constructed language. 

When you come to Art, have you not there 
the very highest form of what may be really 
called Literature ? Does not the perfect Art speak to 
you in the most definite, lucid and exquisite language ? 


‘Here in, India you have to recognise Art in the life 


and in the features of the religious art which do not 
attract the stranger. The reason for this is quite 
definite. The shape given to a Hindi Deva or Devi 
is nof intended to be judged by the canon of human 
beauty, but by its fulness of symbolism of the verities 
of the unseen world, It is an attempt to put into a 
clear symbol a Power which exists in the unsetn world 
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are grotesque, but full of meaning’ from the ances 
Indian standpoint. You cannot judge them in the 
ordinary way*by the canons of modern art in Europe, 
formed n the Greek model. But there is one thing 
common to Greece and India in the way of Art, on 
which for a moment I would like to lay stress ; and 
that is, that the life of the people, the things used by 
the people, the common household utensils, the sur- 
roundings of the ordinary life have all these elements 
of beauty, and therefore of Culture, in them. Take 
Gréece, and you will find that all the household 
instruments are beautifully shaped. You find that 
the dress is draped into very beautiful lines. You 
find that everything that surrounded the people in 
their cities, the most splendid works of their artists, 
were made common property by being put in the open 
streets, by being used in public buildings, so that the 
life of the people as a community, as well as at home, 
might be continually under the influence of beauty. 
The result of that was a beautiful Nation, the men 
and the women reproducing in themselves the beauty 
ewhich continually surrounded them outside. That 
you find in India also. The ordinary pots and pans 
in a peasant’s house Will not jar on your sense of 
beauty. Many of them are made on the potter's 
wheel, which cannot help making a beautiful shape. 
There ar® many beautiful metal vessels. Happily my 
great enemy in India, the kerosine tin, is very rapidly 
disappearing. , 1 have carried on a very bitter 
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Crusade against # ever since] first landed in India. 
You will not see in the compound of the es 
i iety a number of women cerrying water 
% ee haa of in the old beautiful brass 
-or earthen pots. The kerosine tin degrades taste, 
and destroys the sense of beauty. Similarly the 
clothing of the Indian is beautiful in its form, adapted 
to the climate, and graceful in its folds. That is 
fortunately coming back again very largely. There 
was a time in Chlcutta when a whole audience of 
Indians was dressed in exceedingly badly cut European 
clothes. Happily the old trouble about the partitign 
of Bengal reacted on the clothes of the people ; they 
refused to wear English clothes and took back the 
dhoti and shawl. 

Outer beauty is important for the beauty of the 
form. The expectant mother must be surrounded 
with beauty. The beauty reacts on the unborn child. 
This has been too much forgotten, but now it is 
comingeback. The plastic body of the unborn child is 
very largely moulded by impressions from outside. 


Harmony of emotion, of thought, of beauty, on they 


part of the mother, is one of the great elements in 
shaping into beauty the child*that is unborn. If you 
will*give Nature a chance, she will makeeverything 
beautiful, and I should like this fifth line of study to 
be thought of by you as a study by whicl you may 
leérn to be the channels of God ,; manifesting as Beauty. 


° 
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Ovr subject this morning is thattof God manifesting 
as*knowledge. The word knowledge is here used for 
the observation of the external universe. But there 
is a profound difference between the Science of the 
East and of the West, and I think you will have to 
keep that in mind during the whole course of your 
study. One begins from the pole of Spirit ; the other 
begins from the pole of matter; so that one, as it 
were, comes downwards, and the other climbs up- 
wards ; one starts from Purusha, the other climbs up 
from Prakrti. In that there is a profound difference 
of method, but none the less they will ultimately meet ; 
eand it is interesting to notice in modern Science how 
very much, at the present time, that Science is 
climbing up, away frém the physical. It is, in fact, 
compelled to do; it cannot help itself, because we 
find that, having more or less mastered the phenomena 
connect@d with the solid, the liquid,and the gaseous, 
it then had to pass on into forms of matter whtch, 
being intangjble to the senses, cannot be observed in 
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the way which if the basis of what we call modern 
western Science. Hence, Science has been compelled, 
as it were, to lose touch to a certaif extent with 
what it has recognised as material phenomena, and it 


chas had to resort to the non-material science of 


mathematics, in order no longer to try to understand 
motion by the study of the phenomena of matter, but 
rather to try to understand matter by the phenomena 
of motion, which it is compelled to observe. 

Now that is an enormous difference as regards 
western Science. It marks a step from whiclf it 
passes from the direct observation of the Senses, or 
from arguments derived from these observations, or 
by the use of apparatus by which the observation of 
the senses may be extended—through the microscope, 
or the spectroscope, or whatever it may happen to 
use. But you still are in region of an indirect 
observation of phenomena, 

Now Science in the West finds itself in this pecu- 
liar position. Either it must adopt the eastern 
method of developing other sense-organs, through 
which the sense-centres in the more subtle body may? 
act, to observe these phenomena, still of the physical 
plane, although our eyes are” not as yet, as a rule, 
suffidiently developedeto observe them; or it must 
resort to the help of Mathematics, which essentially 
is of the region of the Higher Intellect, arf is very 
clotely allied to Philosophy, belonging as it does to 


the same stage of conscibusness, a 
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You have, looking it the eastern method, to tran- 
Sport yourself into an entirely different sphere : you 
have to realfse that the great scientists of the earlier 
world Were Sages in the fullest sense of the word, 
who had developed senses and sense-organs of 
observation, which only work through the subtler 
matter of higher worlds; that they were what we in 
India call Rshis; that they were men who had 
passed through the great Portal of Liberation into 
super-human evolution; and that they had therefore 
exércised the full possibilities of humanity in the 
higher bodies as well as in the lower, Hence they 
observed what are really noumena—happenings in 
the higher worlds—first ; and they worked down 
from those to the physical plane ; whereas western 
Science is working upwards from the physical, reach- 
ing the subtle physical ethers of the physical plane, 
and is beginning to observe in a very definite fashion 
the phenomena of the next subtler world called the 
astral, or intermediate world, intermediate’ as be- 
tween the physical world and the heaven world, that 
“which is, as regards its matter, the world of the 
emotions. In that there is a great difference in the 
observer gf which, for a moment, I must remind you, 
Where you have the ancient*eastern teaching, you 
have men in the superhuman stage of development, 
men who, through a long course of evolution, had 
been able to reach the perfection of the phases*of 
consciousnesss which we have connected with our 
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piel astral and mental Bodies, and a Rass 
vards into the Buddhic and oyna words ere 
Pe ea hisla.the whcle/Sl the fivefold 
edly is contemplated. You know that in the 
* Upanishats you have constantly the term “ the five 
fold universe”; and it has given rise to a great dea} 
of useless discussion as to differences between the 
Upanishats and The Secret Doctrine of Madame 
Blavatsky. She lays stress on the “sevenfold 
universe,” which is only rarely, though occasionally, 
mentioned in the Upanishats, We hear of Prana, 
sevenfold, dividing itself. We hear of the sevenfold 
fire. Now and then there is a suggestion of the seven- 
fold universe. But for the practical Purposes for 
which the Upanishats were given, you must remem- 
ber that a large part of those came down before the 
Aryan Race to the Fourth Root Race, and that you 
find traces of them in the thoughts of the most highly 
Philosophical Nations of that tace; remembering 
that, you will understand why there was not very 
much said of the sevenfold constitution, Tt was not 
Possible for the men of that time—even the wise mer 
for whom some of the Upanishats were first intended 
were not yet superhuman—to investigate those highest 
regions directly. Hénce they were practically left 
out of account. For very much the same reason, 
knpwing that Bis religion was chiefly to spread among 
certain Nations of Asia, the Lord Buddha largely left 
out any reference to fshvara, not to,the Devas who 
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are His servants, but @ Ishvara Himself. The Lord 
Buddha based His morality on a ground which could 
be taken up” by the generations coming after Him, 
who had not such development of metaphysical 
faculties as were needed for the subtler metaphysic ® 
and philosophy. In the translation of His works into 
Chinese, where keener intellects were to be found, 
you have the reference to those unattainable regions 
on which He thought that everything that was attain- 
able depended. We noted yesterday that, in speaking 
of “Nirvana, He said , that, because of the invisible, 
the uncreated, because of those, the created or the 
visible could exist. But He would not go beyond the 
Statement that “Nirvana is”.. He did not try to 
bring down that which cannot be spoken in human 
language, because He knew that by so doing he could 
thus only distort it. ° 
Now under these conditions, in studying Science, 
as it is known to us now historically, through the 
many books both in the eastern world and the western, 
you find this fundamental difference between them ; 


"and the interesting point is that you are obliged to 


trace it in the western, when eastern Science begins 
to give birth to that modern Science which was neces- 
sary for the development of “the concrete mind of 
man. It is very interesting to observe the Mussalmans 
knitting on their thought to the Neo*Platonic schgols 
of Grzeco-Egypt, and that knowledge, being spread in 
Arabia, was*carried by them’ to Europe, and brought 
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bait what we can call the*Renaissance of Europe 
so far as Science was concerned. ne have to 
remember that Mathematics practica y cs to us 
through Islam in Europe, and it was not welcomed 
- by the European world. When Pope Sylvester II, 
a his mathematical studies, was unwise enough to 
use a pair of compasses, he was accused of commerce 
with the devil. No man was supposed to make such 
was trying to raise the devil. They 
he physical use of the ese, I 
you the kind of darkness into 


signs unless he 
had no idea of t 
mention this to show ‘ 
which the new Science came, Science in the expres- 
sion of which we owe an enormous debt to Islam, just 
as it brought, as,we Saw yesterday, the art of 
architecture to India in a new form. To that Islamic 
architecture, Europe owes the wonderful buildings in 
Southern Spain, such as the Alhambra, that were 
built by the Moors. The Mussalmans brought with 
them the whole mass of Science which had been 
gathered up in the great University of Bagdad, 
under the impact of the teaching given there by Ali, the 


son-in-law of the great Prophet of Arabia. One of 


the finest descriptions of Science may be found in the 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. He gescribes it 
in a ‘way which shows'the intense enthusiasm which it 
arouses, where the intellect is highly developed and 
knowledge is loved for its own sake. be 

‘The result of that is that when you go to Egypt 
and try to gather from the fragméntse dug up from 
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the Egyptian tombs gomething of what is called the 
Wisdom of Egypt, you find that it runs along lines 
which, untils the last few years, were regarded as 


_ superstition in the West. That which was itself a 


Superstition has been swept away by our increasing 
knowledge, due to modern investigations. Science 
was then called, in its higher phases, ‘‘ The Great 
Work,” and from that the Magus, the knower and 
the doer of that Great Work, took his name. From 
that again comes ‘‘ Magic,” which really only means 
the Great Work—the Great Knowledge, which is the 
Great Work; and the various things that were done 
by the ancient Egyptians were naturally ragarded as 
magical, and in a very real sense were magical, as 
worked by the Egyptian priests and the other Egypt- 
jan wise men. There was no divorce with them 
between Religion, Philosophy and Science. They 
were all looked upon as divine manifestations, each 
in its own particular place; and while Science be- 
longed to the material side of the world, it was in no 


way confined to the physical side of the world. It _ 
efecognised the phenomena of the subtler material 


worlds as well as those of the denser. ‘ 

It is a remarkable thing to notice in Egypt that the 
highest Pfiest was alsé the highest Ruler; thet the 
Pharoah was the great repository of occult know- 
ledge; amd you get a curious indicatign of that in the 
Hebrew Book of Exodus, where the Jews, who haéto 
be delivered from the rulersof Egypt, were driven 
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cof the lower magic. 
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. f that eountry. Yer find! Moses en ee enc h h sd 

away from no off magical tricks one agaifst density (I ought to sa¥ 49 sub-stages). The metho 
priests of Egypt Dey PE a rod uppn the ground and is “aggregation. The very finest bubbles are the root 
the other; one throwing apes at Ofither tricke matter, the Mila-Prakrti of our world. You can 
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making it appeat pia did this trick for fun 


de Colonel Olcott see a serpent. 
mmonplace thing ae eS can 
western Science to any 
Soon ago pao hospitals. especially in 
sae a cae they play a good many of these tricks 
and aE people see what they wish them to gee, 
It is done by mesmerism or hypnotism—one of the 
things which is gradually forcing western Science out 
of its insistence on the mistake that all phenomena 
must be accompanied by the physical matter with 
ich they are acquainted. 
—s ae re of Egypt is Khem, which has 
ae rise to the name Chemistry, because of the 
wonderful knowledge of Egypt regarding the structure 
of the world. They began with the finest things 
in the structure of the world and worked downward. 
Hence the first thing they were concerned with, as ine 
the case of the Hindi Scriptures, was space and the 
ether of space. The word Prana, breath, as used in 
the Upanisbats is literally thé breathing ofthe Divine 
Creator, whereby, it is said, that Creative Power 
brought all matter into existence. Matter is gradually 
butlt up, stage by stage, from the finest to the densest, 
by the seven successive stages of ever increasing 


one day and ma 
It is a very © 


make bubbles yourself by blowing into water. But 
your bubbles are not permanent. As long as they 
stay below the surface of the water they are a symbol 
of the method of creation; but the bubbles float up 
and as soon as they get to the surface, the film of 
surrounding water breaks and the air is restored to 
the surrounding atmosphere. But if you take astraw 
and blow through it you get there a bubble in the 
sense in which the word is used. You should be on 
the look-out for that in your researches into the more 
ancient forms of Science, whether they be Hindi, 
Greek, or Egyptian. You have there what is the real 
bubble, a little space surrounded by slightly compress- 
ed Ether, made by the Breath of the Word, the 
Logos, who blows that material out of a minute space 
and occupies it with the breath of His Life. 
Untroubled water in a glass is like the unruffled ether ; 
the bubble you blow in the water has not a film of 
gwater round it as it rises towards the surface of the 
water; the breath comes upwards by pushing. the 
water aside ;’when it feaches the surface it raises a 
little film “of water rofind the,space filled with your 
breath, and floats in the air. Uncounted myriads of 


such bulsbles are caused by the Diyine Breath, and 
they are basis of matter. Those bubbles begin$to 
aggregate together, and they go on aggregating into 
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os h at planes of the 
° ein each of Nhe sre ic 
seven sub-planes *!D be me down to the denSer 
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; When you © 
se. 
Univer: AN Goi finally come to what modecy 
matter se to recognise as the atom, the Snvisible 
Science us' 


r of putting the solid 

e particle. They aint = e. tee : 
ee aed ee beginning to recognise that an 
ee Se i in the ether, which is surrounded by 
eg ire outer swirl is SO enormously resistent, 
Fes & is now struggling to find out how to 
ae ae free and control the force that held it. 
oh cannot find that out yet, though very 
One of the great efforts of the Higher 
directed to checking western Science along 
overy. The reason isa 


near it. 
Powers is : nee 

i icular line © : 
ae humanitarian one, qualities for es 
yyestern Science has no place. If the cae nd 
out how practically to break up an tos BS theoreti- 
cally they are able to do, the effect will be the 
letting ‘loose of forces of such tremendous potency, 
that were they mastered by a scientist he would be 
able to lay waste a great city, to shatter, it into duste 
—so tremendous is the force which holds the atom 
as one. ; ce m ; 

The atom used tosbe the’ unit of Science in the 
West. The books that I read when I was young 
told us that a garbon atom is always a carn atom, 
an@l never could be anything else: atorns were 
uncreatable and indestructible. We . now know 
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thgt the physical atom is a composite body. All the 
researches are leading modern Science very much out 
of its dependence on the solid, the liquid and the gas. 
The scientists are compelled to recognise radiant 


matter, discovered by Sir William Crookes, and out . 


of that have grown all kinds of investigations which 
deal with the inner structure of the atom which 
formerly would have been the most horrible heresy. 

It will be interesting to trace out among the Greek 
philosophers the theory of the atom, how they dealt 
with the elements (not the chemical elements) ; you 
will find in those speculations and investigations much 
that will throw light on the internal structure of 
matter. 

Looking at it on eastern lines we see these aggre- 
gations gradually taking place among these impalpable 
bubbles until the five planes of atomic nature ave 
formed, very subtle in the higher and becoming 
denser and denser as they come down. We have 
ultimately seven sub-planes in each plane. hes now 
we~ have solid, liquid, gas, radiant matter, and 

“three more stages roughly called ether. It is the last 
and final stage of ether which is composed ef the 
ultimate physical atom—not the chemical atom, such 
as the atom of Hydrogen, of which there must be two 
together, in order to be stable. 

Thinking thus of coming downwafds and climbjng 
upwards, we have, before Chemistry, what we éall 


Alchemy. Among the Egyptians Alchemy was the 


* tion 
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foundation of Chemistry ; coming peti and 
downwards to the physical plane, they oe - ulti- 
mate physical atom that of the highes = P of 
ether. Then they found some very simple combina- 


= of this on the second sub-plane. Those simple 


combinations were again aggregated into more 


complicated ones on the third ; ies aches more 
complicated on the fourth, until when they — to 
the fifth, to the air, they dealt with the gaseous con- 
ditions of matter, which may be denser or finer, 
heavier or lighter, and so on, down to the liquid and 
the solid. : 

It is interesting to notice the two great primary 
forces of the Universe, attraction and repulsion. First 
attraction is triumphant; then there is a struggle 
between the two forces; when you reach the gas, 
tepulsion has the dominance. The gas will expand 
and expand until it gets more and more rarefied. On 
the other hand you can use means, bring in other 
forces like tremendous pressure and great cold, and 
you can force your gaseous atoms to become liquid. 
Many of you, perhaps, remember the first'liquefactiofi 
of certain gases, which was lgoked on as an enormous 
advance in Science. Later, you get the slidification 
of gases, you get carbonic acid gas in the state of a 
solid, looking like snow. All these changes which 
modern Science has carried out have naturally made 
the scientist look at the whole question of matter from 
a different standpoint, so that the suggestion of H.P.B. 
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in, The Secret Doctrtne, that the atom is a swirl 
in the Ether, which was ridiculed when it was made 
in 1888 as Showing what an ignorant old woman she 
was, is now accepted. The atom is looked on as an 


arrangement of various electrical forces. * 


So there is thus great.progress being made; and 
when Science came to Europe after many centuries 
of obscuration, you find that those who were the 
founders of modern Chemistry did not teach modern 
Chemistry, but Alchemy. One of the things that was 
very much talked of was the production of gold from 
baser metals, Everybody wanted gold; and kings 
tried to get hold of the alchemist, and by threat and 
torture to compel him to reveal his method of trans- 
mutation of the baser metals into gold. I think Sir 
William Crookes was the first in quite modern 
scientific days to recognise the theoretical probability 
of Alchemy ; and, as far as I know, it is generally 
recognised now that it is possible to dissocjate and 
then to re-combine factors which are ultra-atomic, so 
that, when they come into the chemical elements, they 
will have been started along another line producing a 
different element. The researches in radium.throw 
a great geal of light, on this problem, and possibly 
before very long we shall have people making gold. I 
do not_ know whether that is so much an advantage. 
It used to be known only to the very wise, and they 


kept it secret. Probably modern scientists will publish 
it everywhere.” However it will not do much harm. 
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tists Sow is to make Scienge 
National, so that each Nation may Have ie 

1 of destruction—a truly sD ised 
deadly Byea BODE ces Bocas. wie sean 
4 = ena of modern Science, absolutely 
. i lity or brotherhood ; and it 
against the idea of morality cat pox 
would be well if some of the modern Na ions under 
stood—though they probably would not believe ea 
that it was just that mis-use of Science which 
brought about the tremendous cataclysm of Atlantis, 
where Science was used along the lines that led 
downwards to the depths of ruin, instead of upwards 
to the knowledge of the Supreme. It became one of 
the forces retarding evolution instead of quickening 
it, and when that goes too far, it has to be broken up 
and thrown away. It is the only fashion in which 
the Great Hierarchy can save the world and carry 

on the evolution of humanity. 

Humanity has to evolve not only intellectually but 
morally. The conscience of man must develop, as 
well as his concrete mind. Otherwise the tendency 
is towards individualism, towards struggle; and com- 
bat of man against man; if that should triumph in 
Science, it will mean the destruction of the Teutonic 
civilisation ; as the greAt civilisations of the Kelt, the 
Persian and the Egyptian have perished, and only 
survive in their literature and their tombs. 

We trust, however, that such a catastrophe may 
be avoided, and that the knowledge of Sctence which 


“The struggle of scien 
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is ,useful and increases human happiness may be the 
outcome of the present achievements. In order that 
that may be’so, the older evolution of Science in the 
East ought to be brought to bear on the conscience 
of Europe. There is one striking example of a 
modern scientist, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, and I 
mention him as a model of what a scientist ought to 
be, who wants to benefit and help the world. That 
is the great ideal of the East, that all knowledge is 
to help towards the happiness of the world, and to 
lead ultimately to Brahman, who is Bliss. You may 
remember how the final knowledge, the knowledge 
that we were studying on the first day, the know- 
ledge of Him by whom all else is known, is referred 
to in the Svetdshvataropanishat, where it is said 
that until a man can roll up the ether like leather, 
there is no escape from misery, except by the know- 
ledge of Brahman. When evolution turns aside 
from its goal, the bliss of Brahman, it has to be 
abruptly stopped, and turned into another line where 
men have to climb again up the ladder of knowledge. 
“Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose has the old eastern idea 
of the discoveries of Science, that they are meant to 
benefit man and the whole world, and also the sub- 
human kingdoms; and that nfo discoverer has the 
right to keep his knowledge secret in order to patent 
it, in order to keep it for his own gairf and advantage. 
That idea is not popular at present in the West, and 
a curious stfuggle arose. Bose was one of the very 
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first to discover ‘wireless telegraphy. 
to some of us at the Calcutta University. 
ed to be one of the first to see the resufts of some of 
his experiments on it, when he sent a wave of elec- 
tricity without a wire from one side of the University 
through a series of rooms and walls to the other end. 
He made a chemical compound and fired off a pistol 
by an apparatus several rooms away, and showed us 
that it could be conducted by a medium other than 
wire. He worked out that discovery and went 
to Europe. Marconi had made a similar discovery, 
but he could not patent it, because Jagadish 
Chandra Bose also knew it; those who wished to 
exploit the discovery were afraid that Bose would 
publish the way in which it was done. They tried to 
buy him off. But he entirely declined to make any 
Ryomise, or to do anything which would keep back 
the knowledge from the world; and he gave as his 
reason, that knowledge was a great spiritual light 
coming down from God, as was taught in the books 
of his own religion, and that no Hindi who believed 
in Hindiism could make a matter of gain out of the” 
knowledge of God, which he had discovered through 
an investigation into nature. I only mention this to 
show that, from the’ Eastern standpoint, Science is 
really the knowledge of the external manifestation of 
God, and therefore is part of the Apara Brahma 
Vidya, the lower Science of God. He manifests 
through matter, and that is really derived in the 


He showed it 
I happen- 
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highest sense from the Para Vidya, “ The knowledge 
of Him by whom all else is known”. Hence a man, 
who believe’ in that Higher giving the knowledge of 
Himself through the various stages of matter, cannot 


. treat it as a mere merchandise to be sold in the® 


market for gain. 


It is as that view of Science develops that Europe * 


may redeem herself from the present fatal position 
into which she is slowly drifting. Once let Science 
again be the material side of Religion, once let the 
school of Science be again a part of every temple, as 
it was in the ancient days, then everything which is 
discovered, that conduces to human happiness, will 
be shed abroad to all who can appreciate it, while 
destructive discoveries, that might be used by the 
undeveloped for the injury of man, will remain in the 
safe custody of the Guardians of Humanity and 
Their servants, until mankind develops sufficiently to 
be fit to be trusted with that knowledge. 
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Tuts morning, in taking up the last subject that you 
will study, week by week, we have uouau)E of the 
phrase, “ God manifesting as Society”. You will 
remember that Tennyson speaks of God fulfilling 
Himself in many ways, “lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world”. As a matter of fact, all the 
good customs have finally grown corrupt under the 
ménipulation of man, the ignorance of man, so that 
one after another has to be evolved, a stage towards 
the form in which humanity is fitting itself gradually 
to live, not like a number of wild animals in the 
jungle, but as an ordered society of rational beings. é 
In this study you are very much helped by taking 
the wide outlook pf the Divine, Wisdom, and you may 
take it whichever way you fjnd it the eagjer. You 
may take it as you have it sketched in some of the 
Puranas, those ancient books of Hindiiism, Your 
difficulty will bé’to find your way through the meta- 
phors and allegories to the facts which underlie them. 
You have to remember that the Purdnfis were very 
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> = . largely given in ordet to educaté, by means of alle- 
A gories and stories, the poorer people who could not 
‘ be appealed to along philosophical lines, or in the 
more iAtellectual regions of religion, to give them a 
. SOCIAL ORGANISATION: sort of a general idea of the evolution of the world.® 


One thing that you have to find out is where you are 
in them as far as history is concerned. You will find 
in them statements as to the seven Races by which 
humanity is being evolved on our globe. You will 
find also the fact that there are great seismic changes 
in*the disposition of land and water on the surface of 
the globe, that accompany the evolution of these 
different fundamental Root Races. You are given 
the names of those continents right down (or up to) 
the seventh. You may then take it along that line, 
or you may use that line as a corroboration of the 
more occult side of the Ancient Wisdom and find, it 
in many of our Theosophical books, because it forms 
the foundation of our view of human-kind and 
human society. The difficulty is in tracing the evo- 
lution of Society in what are called historical times, 
athat is, when European Nations became sufficiently 
civilised to think of their past and future, a very 
very short space of time, a mere’ moment as com- 
pared with the Asian" records. Those record? kept 
in Asia and written down in Asia are not recognised 
as’ histdty, unfortunately, by the West, unless they 
can find something in their own limited experienc® to 
verify the agcient histories. That is one reason why 
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: : -th“s truer than history? 
Fee often ee as Smvihiaveraee 
Views which arene increases, to bea real guide 
a em evolution of mankind ; and it if well to 
to the re stupid idea which comes to us natural- 

get rid 0 heen Nations, because the younger 
ot aay acquire knowledge, generally grow 
came nt } The increase of knowledge gradual- 
Bets eae le to understand that. there is much 
ly Ko i Le know and that it is larger than what 
ee Aa oe Only then a reasonable attitudé is 
ea ae by aie human mind. It is ready to learn, 
does not reject hastily, and does not consider that the 
very little it has acquired is to be regarded e the 
highest knowledge of the human being. Se saac 
Newton said that he was like a child gathering a few 
pebbles on the shore of the great ocean of knowledge 
that stretched beyond. . 
When you look at history, there is one! thing that 
will strike you. The European views of history have 
no beginnings; in fact, to use a phrase of Bunsen 


about Egypt, “it springs full grown upop the stagen 


of history like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus”. 
That is true of all old civilisations. You cannot get 
a beginning for them. » You fitid them stret€hing back 
and back, and showing some of their highest results 
in the very earligst days. That is pre-eminefttly true 
of the very ancient literature of Asia. You find its 
most wonderful literature right back in the very night 
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Of the past; and it is dne of the strongest arguments 
against the modern scientific view—which is, I am 
glad to say,sdying out—that religions were evolved 
out of human ignorance, out of savages who deified 
the powers of nature, and that they were gradually » 
refined and improved until they became quite res- 
pectably philosophical and ethical. I do not think 
there are very many thoughtful people who hold that 
view to-day. No one can hold it who has gained 
some insight into the past. It is quite obvious that 
all*these great civilisations have in their Founders, in 
their early Rulers, men who were very much more 
highly evolved than those whom they ruled. It 
comes in allegorical form in the Hindi statement 
that men at first were all equal, and a King was 
formed—when they began to quarrel—out of the 
various parts contributed by a number of Devas. 
What happened was that the great Rshis—who were 
very highly evolved beings who came to us from 
another planet, from Venus, and formed the nucleus 
of the great Hierarchy that was to be the Guardian 
pf mankind—gave some of Their Members to be the 
Law-givers and some to be the Religion-givers of the 
infant humanity. And@so you have,*at the beginning 
of each gréat Root Rate, thesg legends and myths as 
to Divine Kings. In Egypt we find it as the Divine 
Dynasti¢s. You find it in ancient, Peru, which is 
now beginning to be examined into by excavatidns, 
and is beginning to confirm some of the researches , 
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to that histoky by clatrvoyant means 
oked on as the children of the Stn 
dea in China that the great 


tRat were made in 
The Incas were lo 


the same i , 
You oo nd from the Sun, and it has SOM acrosg 
pe in the Mikado. You find in Hindiism the 
eto 


it apa -eminent being the great Avatar 
Divine omar. You have to go back behjal 
ae ait to find the great Law-Giver and the 
Great Teacher of religion, Those whom I spoke of 
as coming down in pairs through the ages. ‘= 
The general characteristics of these early civiliga. 
tions we can easily sum up. They are all founded 
on the ideal of a human family. And comparing 
that with the way in which we can sometimes trace 
an evolution through a civilisation which conquered 
a less civilised one, you find traces of the kinds of 
settlements which formed. When Aryans came down 
through Baluchistan, the Hindu-Kush and Kashmir 
into India and settled there, they did not come into 
a country that was in any sense barbarous. They 
came into a country which already had had two great 
civilisations, the Kolarian, of which we do not know, 
very much, and the Dravidian in South India especi- 
ally. “If you take them, you find certain differences, 
in detail, but there ig one potnt which is &ommon to 
all of them ; that is, what is called the village system, 
the village forming out of families and lastimg down 
thréugh millennia as a self-governing unit. It is quite 
. Possible to trace it in India, and outside India, by 
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the help of the researches which have been made into 
the’ settlements of the fifth sub-race, the Teutonic. 
We can congult the ancient records of England, 
Scotlané, Scandinavia and especially perhaps of 
Germany, because German historians have been 
particularly careful and full—they are the highest 
examples of the scientific mind of the fifth 
sub-race of the Fifth Root Race that we can 
find in Europe. When these are put together 
and compared—as in the works of Sir Henry 
Maine—you find the village system which was 
brought from Asia and spread over the whole of 
northern Europe. I do not know how far it can 
be traced out in the southern parts, among the 
Latin races, but you certainly find it wherever the 
Teutons have spread. 


In that village condition you have the natura] 


and inevitable aggregation of families; and so you 
have the village government taking on the family 
type. There is very little left now of the old 
Kolarian civilisation, You will find it in some of 
the hill-tribes still. They niake their villages 
much as they made them thousands of years ago. 
There is a tendency among them éf isolation even 
of the fantilies. Each’ family, has a little hillock 


of its own, obviously for purpose of defence, 
and these aggregate together for purposes of 
more effective defence against more dangerobs 
opponents. . * F 
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iterature, : : 
ue nee ee more of the heredétary Principle 
you wl 


i which is worth notiving as g 
eae a me seis aciaiad of the Dravidian yjj. 
racial ae aes Paasisas hea 
= ae ad nia to the Aryan, you find the 

wena cin in full swing, and the villages of 
elev’ a have all their headmen like their other 
oe auwbced year after yeas You have a large 
literature on this subject existing now. You ‘ind 
a great deal about it in Manu. Other useful books 
are the Arthashastra of Kautilya read side by 
side with Shwkraniti, written one thousand years 
later. I say side by side, because you have the 
extraordinary stability of their village-civilisation. 
The instructions given in the fourth century before 
Christ in the Arthashastra show a very very high 
stage of civilisation. Those given in the Shukraniti, 
in the seventh century after Christ, are equally high. 
You find the Shukraniti after all these centuries, 
and yet the directions as to the village building and 
organisation are so close to each other that you 
might take almost either bok and use it by itself. 
Thére are certain points’ which afe specially 
worthy of noticing. You find care was taken not 
only of the ,village organisation but algo of the 
Beauty of the village. You will find in each book 
instructions about the planting of flowering trees 
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about the planting of flower gafdens round each 
homestead. Every villager and his family had 
a homesteads of their own. A homestead consisted 
of the house, vegetable yard, and a little piece of 
garden round it. As the villagers became more and 
more numerous the family share became divided. 
I cannot go into details, but it is a most wonderful 
study, the evolution of the Indian village, and its 
extraordinary stable character. The importance 
of that to you is this, that it is through these local 
organisations that, as society advances, it becomes 
more and more completely organised. You have, 
of course, in ancient India great empires which 
arose from time to time; and it is interesting to 
notice that in the reign of Chandra Gupta Maurya— 
in which the first book that I mentioned was written 
—how as the area increases, and you get an 
immense Empire (the empire of Chandra Gupta 
extended from the Hindu-Khush right down to the 
Narbada river), the village organisation is re- 
produced in the larger area, so that, even when 
yyou come ,to the Imperial organisation, you still 
have the Village Council, the Pafichayat, each 
department of the St&te having a Pafichayat at the 
top of it? which corfesponds now to the Secre- 
tariat. These Departments are very much the 


modern *organisation under the Brjtish Raj; the 
Departments, the Secretariat, and then the Ministkrs 
of the provigcey, and so on, ultimately the Central 
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all. a “ 
ee ail multiplication of the village is really 


ee ily life; so that you ca 

f Jel eaneienaparl id this continuous hist 
aie back as far as any history goes (not only 
that which is recognised in Europe, but also that which 
is recognised here), that it always goes back oe the 
same model, The importance of this for us in the 
future is that the relationships of human beings are 
recognised as binding obligations. It is very often 
said nowadays (not always with the best of intentions) 
that the Indian is a law-abiding person by instinct. 
That is true, because the sense of obligation has 
survived, but it has been carried to excess, and that is 
why the opposite of that came over with the East 
India Company, in order that the excess might be 
corrected, servility on one side and tyranny on the 
other. 

Looking at this enduring family type, when you 
are trying to look onwards, you will find that both 
Science and Religion point to the rebuilding of the 
family type on a higher level ; to the reorganisation 
of Society, not on the competitive system of the fifth 
Sub-Race in Europe, but on the family type as it 
existed in Asiz. You can realise that in the success- 
ivé manifestations of the Divine Wisdom, as shown 
in social organisation, you first have tke family type 
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in order to root deeply in the hurkan mind the idea 
that human ‘beings are closely related to each other, 
and are borm into a system of mutual obligation. 
That, you may Say, runs through all the ancient 
civilisations, 

When, however, you come to the later civilisations 
of Europe, you there find, say in the Greek, the 
expansion of the village into the City State, which is 
so familiar in the writings of Aristotle. There at once 
you recognise one tremendous error, which is that it 
is only a minority who really form the citizens of 
the City State, while a large portion of the popula- 
tion are mere chattels, slaves. It is worth your while 
to read carefully Aristotle’s defence of the principle 
of slavery; it runs through all Greek civilisation. 
You remember the arrogant phrase used by the 
Greeks which divided all beings into “ Greeks and 
Barbarians”. The Greeks knew very little of Asia 
and of the older civilisations there. Yet this civili- 
sation of the city as a State is (if you can leave out 
the element of slavery) one of the finest in the 
fntellectual conceptions of society that it is possible 
to find. It was the splendid Greek intellect—with 
the emotional side which made it ‘worship beauty, 
and brought the arts to so high a point—that ‘built 
up ,the wonderful fabric of the City State, and made 
the Athénian Citizen. I said it hadyone great error 


in its foundation on slavery. That is one of the 
backward sides 8f mankind that is not yet outgrown. 
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When you look at the modern Latin races, especially 
the Italians and Spaniards, you find the ame colq 
indifference to the sufferings off the I€ss developed 
human beings, and especially to ‘those of the anima] 
kingdom. The common excuse in Italy for cruelty 
to an animal, “It is not a Christian, ” condones any 
amount of cruelty to our lower brothers and sisters 
of the animal kingdom. 

Looking at the best side of the City State, you fing 
a very wonderful community of cultured men, every 
one of whom was held to be liable to exercise any 
duty of citizenship in the State. The other blot 
upon it was the entirely inferior position in which 
the Greeks put women. Women were not citizens, 
They were a kind of appanage to the men, and you 
find in that the chief explanation probably of the 
wery inferior position that woman has held among the 
western Nations. I know that it is not accepted by 
everybody now, but any one who knows the history 
of legislation in Europe will realise that the woman 
was put quite apart from the man in questions 
of human dignity, of usefulness ands of services 
as well as in those of property. It is only in 
our own times, and largely due to the great injustice 
perpetrated on Shelley, and later on myself, in tak- 
ing children from one or both parents because, of 
their unbelief, that the right of married Women to 
have: control of their children was recognised by 
English Law. Only in the absence‘of marriage, was 
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control of children givén to the mother. A married 
mother had absolutely no tights in relation to her 
child. That has now passed away under the force of 
public opinion stirred up by great injustice. Europe 
has been a great barrier to the evolution of women in 
matters of marriage, as also in the State and in all 
relations of public life. Marriage settlements were 
invented among the rich in order to prevent the 
confiscation of a woman’s property when she entered 
the married state. The Christian ceremony put into 
thé mouth of the man: “ With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow”; but that ought to have been said by 
the bride, for all her property went over to him. The 
man endowed the woman with nothing. She gave 
over everything to him. Homes made’ by indus- 
trious working women could be seized and sold up by. 
drunken husbands who had deserted them. This has 
been stopped by law, and a married woman’s earnings 
are now her own. Of course, that partly came from 
the feudal system ; but S. Paul is very largely respons- 
ible for the very inferior position assigned to women 
ain the Christian religion, making the husband every- 
thing, and the wife nothing except a chattel. 

It is interesting as’ a social matter to contrast 
that with “both the Hindi Law and the Mussalman 
Law. On the whole the Mussalman Law with 
regard to the sexes is one of the, most just that 
has been made, for it treats the women in these 
outward respects on a very fair footing; and 
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the law of Eurdpe is more or less coming now into 
accord with the laws that have long existed in Asia, 
It is just as well to know these details, if you 
want to argue with people who hold that their Civilisa. 

« tion is the highest. They are just coming up to the 
level of ancient civilisations. Among the Hebrews 
the law is very unfair and unjust. I do not know 
how it went in Japan and China. In Egypt and 
Assyria there was a good deal of equality. 

Looking then at the family and the village, you 
have types of what we may call civilisations” of 
mutual obligation. What entered into them in ancient 
India is a point that would be very much resented 
now, I am afraid. Every one would tell you that 
these civilisations were not democratic. It may be 
well to observe that in this evolution of civilisation, 
which goes in the direction of liberty, where you 
have small self-governing communities, very little 
interfered with by the larger self-governing com- 
munities containing them, you get a kind of liberty 
which is more stable than any other. It is too widely 
spread to be easily destroyed. The way ia which ther 
East India Company destroyed it here was by taking 
away the communal ownership of land in the village, 
and ‘turning it into the ryotwari system, in which the 
man who cultivated the land was made its owner,.or 


into a tenancy system. In all the older civilisations 
land was held by the vill 


‘age as a common property. 
It was recognised’ that t ata 


he land of thercountry was 
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the possession of the people who Were born into it, 
and ought not to belong to a class, If you take some 
very ancient Fourth Root Race civilisation, like that 
of Peru, you will find an admirable system prevailing 
as regards the land. It was divided into three great 
blocks. One block belonged to those who were the 
law-makers and the law administrators of the country, 
the Government of the day ; then there was the block 
of land allocated to the religious, medical and teach- 
ing people; the third block belonged to the manual 
labourers. To each of these certain duties were 
attached, as later in the feudal system, that have been 
gradually thrown off. You have there, in exchange for 
the land, the whole burden of government thrown upon 
the King and the Nobles, and the obligations were 
most stringent and disadvantages were also placed 
upon them. With regard to what you may call the 
religious and teaching property, to that was joined the 
duty of free education in exchange for the land. They 
discharged all the religious obligations of the people, 
and they nursed the sick and maintained the aged. 
So that with that land*belonging to these two classes, 
all these great duties fell upon them, and the wealth 


obtained from the land was used in this way for the. 


benefit of the Nation ; just as it the case of the other, 
it was used for the defence and the internal order of 
the Nation without any charge on the masses of the 
people. The masses of the people who cultivated the 
land were the firSt charge on the land. When there 
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gee scarcity of ‘water for irrigation purposes, the 
land of the people was the first to be irrigated, next 
came the land of the educators. The*King and the 
Nobles had the last share. If crops: were poor, the 
bulk of the crops would go to the cultivators because 
they raised them. The next in amount was to go to 
the middle class, the smallest to the highest class. In 
this way, in the ancient arrangements you have the 
ideal of the family carried out in a very remarkable 
way. In a family, supposing that food is short, it is 
the parents who take least of it; next come those 
who are able to work for the support of the family ; 
the last are the children—they must have most, and 
physical advantages must always be given to them, 
because their life is the life of the next generation. 
The children must be the very last to suffer. That 
idea of mutual obligation and the balancing of duties 
and powers gave the extraordinary stability to this 
kind of civilisation in its great varieties ; but it began 
gradually to decay where the highest class looked for 
Privilege instead of duty; where the middle class 
shirked its duties of education, of nursing the sicle 
and taking care of the aged, and threw that upon 
others, so that gradually the’ burdens of all fell upon 
the ‘producers and reduced them to poverty, whereas 
they were the people who were first thought, of 
in all the old- civilisations, because they Were re- 
garded as the youngest and the most helpless. I 
want you to bear that in mind, “because it is so 
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great a guide to the 
of us. 


In those dys you cannot say that what we now 
call capital existed in the Sense in which it exists to- 
day. Capital is the surplus of labour employed on 
land (raw materials). You must have land, the basis of 
production; labour, the Producing power; capital, 
the surplus of that, which is to be used to feed labour 
while it is working, and while the crops are growing. 
The problem only arises where collected labour is 
rendered helpless by privately owned land and 
machinery, and the owners can prevent labour from 
working, except on the owners’ terms. If the Russi- 
ans had known more, and understood more, they 
would not have had the ridiculous plan of cutting up 
the big estates into small lots, and robbing the new 
owners of the surplus of their labour. Now they arg 
running about Europe trying to get capital back in 
the old bad way. 

Then you have the great change which comes with 
the development of the lower mind—the competitive 
system, andgradually then you have the throwing off 
of duty and the taking more andsmore of power, and 
privilege. I remember reading in “an old Chinese 
history that one province had great difficulty in And- 
ing, a Governor. It was offered to many capable 
people ;*but they declined because they would not 
accept the responsibility. That was a serious thihg 
in the ancient, days, If there was a famine, the 
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stolen from the man it had failed to protect. the 
village watchman did not do*his duty, and something 
was stolen, the watchman was held responsible for 
restoring it, unless it happened to be a movable thing, 
say a cow, which then had to be pusced to the next 
village, and then the watchman of that village became 
responsible. You can realise that, under these condi- 
tions, to find a man to take the government of the pro- 
vince was not easy. The Governor would be held res- 
ponsible for all the faults that the people committed. 
I think it was Confucius who, when asked by a King 
why there were robbers in his territory, answered : 
“If you, O King! did not steal, there would be no 
thieves in'your kingdom.” That was the old way of 
looking at things. The more a person knew, the 
more responsible he became. The faults of the 
ignorant and the poor were very lightly punished, 
while the faults of the educated, the learned, and the: 
highly placed, were heavily punished. That is the 
right way of looking at things. The more a man 
knows, the more experience ‘and power ‘he has, the 
heavier should be the penalty if he abuses that power 
and deceives the people. I know, in the” modern 
waly, the more highly placed a man is, the better he 
should be treated in gaol ; but that ig aneupside-down 
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way of dealing with things, Responsibility grows 
with knowledge and power; and that will have to 
return in the ¢oming civilisation, 

The coming civilisation will return at a higher 
level to the civilisation of the past. It will bring * 
back co-operation and yradually eliminate competi- 
tion. That is why in the Theosophical Society, 
which is supposed to be the fore-runner of that new 
civilisation, Brotherhood is the one thing on which 
great stress is laid. Brotherhood has to be brought 
back to human society, The next incarnation of the 
Divine Life, what is called the “ spirit of the time,” 
which is only God revealing Himself in Society, will 
Press in that direction, Lessen your individualism : 
it has gone too far. Awaken your sense of obligation. 
The learned are responsible for the ignorance of the 
unlearned, the rich People for the misery of the Poog, 
and the ruling people for the disorganisation of the 
State. We have once more to build the State as an 
organisation. The State ought to be the organised 


. Nation, not its government. We rather speak of the 


State as though it were the Government. That is 
a fundamental blunder. The State is the whole 
Nation, organised on a definite plan for the increase 
of human ‘happiness and the development of human 
Capacity. At present, by competition, they have 
tried to%et people into some sort of order ; but they 
have only got anarchy. You cannot get order but 
of struggle Bike “that. You have to bring out the 
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development of the child and“his qualities. You might 
read Ruskin on this point of the reorganisation of 
the Nation. You have to realise that the funga. 
mentals of wealth, the essentials of wealth, tannot be 
monopolised by individuals. Of course, that hag 
become more strikingly ev with the growth of the 
great power of machinery, which has enabled one 
man or a group of men to monopolise the surplus 
results of the labour of thousands, The surplus Fesult 
of one man may be small, but when you get thou. 
sands of men together the surplus is enormous, ‘and 
yet the surplus over the wages paid goes either to a 
man or a group of men—a most irrational way of 
human society. You can see already, however, the 
beginnings of the substitution of co-operation for 
competition. Municipal ownership is substituted for 
private ownership in various undertakings that can be 
carried on better collectively. Presently your com- 
pany will be a department of a municipality. Already 
it sometimes supplies water and light. You will see 
it developing rapidly. In England they have bath- 
houses, laundries, and all kinds of thipgs in which 
human labour cap be minimised, in order that there 
may be a larger equivalent to distribute among the 
whele of the people sand ouf of that muficipal taxes 
are paid—obviously a better way of managing things 
than the indiyidual Producing, and the fhdividual 
being taxed. Land ought not to be handed down 
from one owner to another, so thate as the land 
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inereases in value by the increase of population afd 
industry, the gain goes into Single families. 

“That is Socialism!” Yes ; it is the wise Social- 
ism, nof the foolish Socialism, The Socialism of 
our time is an uprising of the poor against the rich, 
driven desperate by canditions, and more and more 
infuriated by the sight of luxury around them. 
What else can you expect from the ignorant ? They 
are tonstantly toiling, and seeing others enjoying who 
do not work. Inevitably that causes revolt. 

‘When you compare the life-period in these Nations, 
you can see how unfavourable the comparison is, 
Take our life-period in India, which is 23-5 per cent 
years. Monstrous! How does it arise? From semi- 
Starvation. Semi-starved mothers bear semi-starved 
children. They die in their infancy, Infant mortal- 
ity in India is one of the most shocking things, 
The same is the case in the slums of London. There 
was a time when the deaths of children in London 
ran up to more than half of those that were born. 
New Zealand is better. The average life-period 
there is sixty years of life, because there is plenty of 

‘ood, plenty of comfort. None, are very rich, and 
none are very poor. * z 4 

If Sociaiism comes Ity an uprising of the miserable, 
it is utterly ‘destructive; but if the change in the 
cothing wivilisation is brought about by the sacrifice 
and thought of the instructed and the wise, thep it 
will be the,redemption of mankind, I cannot tell 
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ec ery considerable way. H, p+ B, 
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a “ ie Taiae with the unlearned, the 
me in “ share their comforts with the Room You 
see traces of the beginnings of it in connection with 
some of the great employers of labour now in England, 
where they build garden cities for the people they 
employ, and give them back a large amount of wealth 
by all kinds of conveniences and enjoyments ; where 
they build a club and a theatre free to the Peéple 
they employ—giving back part of what they, have 
taken from them. The truth is that the social con. 
: science is beginning to awaken. That will goon 
more and more. It will come comparatively easily 

in India, because there is this spirit so much among 

the people. Take a joint family: you find that all 

the children are looked on as the children of any one 

of them. One of the things that struck me in India 

was that a friend of mine who belonged to a joint 

ce family looked on his brother’s children just as he 
looked on his own children. That feeling made a 

: brother take his brother’s clothes if he wanted them 
—an easy thing’where clothes are pieces of cloth and 

are washed every day. Thece is not thesame sense 

of individual property here. It is the same with 

_ Sardens," The Indian does not shut up his garden, 
% uress he is westernised, People freely come into 
your garden and take their food sunder your trees. 
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came freely into his garden, answered : « What else 
isa Bardens for ?” We ought to be able to get that 
Spirit more easily here. In the Sixth Root Race it 
will be the foundation of all decent human society, ° 
and so 8tadually you wll have the Socialism of love 
and wisdom, which makes mutual obligation every- 
where and does away with jealousy and envy, 


where we shall need no laws ; not the anarchy of the 
Present but the order which comes from the develop- 
ment of the “ Inner Ruler Immortal, ” in which every 
man is a law unto himself, because self-ruled from 
within. Thatisa very very long way off, but none the 
less it will come. That will finish the cycle of evolu- 
tion on our globe ; I Sometimes think that Mr. Gandhi 
has got a glimpse of that, but very much out of focus, 
and so tries to bring about the condition without the 
appropriate people, External law is wanted so long 
as the Inner Ruler cannot govern His vehicles ; but, 
¢tadually, gxternal law will give place to internal law, 
and then no outer compulsion *will be necessary, 
because man will do what is best, kindest, noblest, 
sublimest, moved by the Ruler from within. 
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